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TO ADVERTISERS.—We call the attention of | 
pullishers and others to the improvements made in our ad- | 
vertising columns, Increased facilities for display have been | 
secured by the use of the first and second pages and by the | 
neatness and proportion in arrangement, No effort will be | 
spared to give this department the utmost effect. In conse- | 
quence of the increased expense, with the greater condensa- | 
tion of matter, the rates will hereafter be, in due proportion 

to the change, as follows: 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Single Inser. Per Annum. 
Half Square (8 lines), - $050 


One Square (16 lines), . 100 . . . $48 00 
Thirty lines, ° ° 175 . 72 00 
Half Column, ‘ 32. 125 00 
One Column, ° ° 600. . . 24000 
One Page, é 15 00 


TO PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS, &e. 
PECIMENS of the various Type cast at the 
celebrated foundries of DUNCAN, SINCLAIR 
& CO., Edinburgh, of exquisite finish and warranted du- 
rability, have just been received by the steamer Pacific for 
the examination of the Trade. Orders are solicited by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO.,, 
al4 6t 74 Broadway. 


EW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, Broap- 
way.—A Share in this Institution for sale. Applyto 
Mr. FORBES, 


5tf LIBRARIAN. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


LARGE and choice selection of popular 
French Literature, just received by the Hermann, to 
which attention is direcied. Amateurs are respectfully 
requested to inspect the stock on hand, to which additions 
will constantly be made. Orders ater filled. A list 
of French works published this year can be had—Libruirie 
Etranyere. 
Also for sale, THE PATENT OIL-COLORED PRINTS 
80 much in vogue in England. Sold at moderate rate. 


FRANCIS HORSFALL, 
587 Broadway. a2] 3t 











Frank Forester’s New Sporting Tale. 


ETZ, BUCK & ©O., Philadelphia, have 
just published— 
THE } 9 lag tal BOURDS ; or, a Vir- 
ini t Mel bray. H Wm. 

a author of My Shoot ng Box.” * The Deer Stalk: 
ers,” &c. With Illustrations. Price 50 cents, illuminated 
paper cover, or 75 cents, cloth. 

EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE, 
fore em an << verses, Se Se. lag bo- 
sporting ends general, 
whom I have so fy oI th iv 


sport to its acme, as it is no- 
where but with the Quorndon Hounds and at Melton 


“Frank Forester’s S Stories are their author 
best productions.”—Suturday Evening Post. dy : 


A liberal discount to the Trade. 


4to. cloth. 


beautifully colored. 
A ly kept on hand by BANGS, BROTHER, & 
co., 13 Park Row. by as * 





GETZ, BUCK & CO., Pustisurns, 
a283t PHILADELPHIA. 
VOL. x1. wo. 9. 


GREAT SALE 


F 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 
BARTLETT & WELFORD'S 


STOCK OF 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. 
MESSRS. BANGS, BROTHER & CO. 


Beg to announce that they will offer for sale at their 
AUCTION ROOMS, 13 Park Row, on 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20rn, 


and following days, one of the most splendid and valua- 
ble collections of Books ever submitted to the public, 


comprising the entire stock of the firm of BARTLETT & | 


WELFORD (30 well known as importers and dealers in 
rare, curious, and valuable books), removed in May last 


from the store No.7 Astor House, occupied by them and | 


Mr. C Welford for the last twelve years. 
The collection, which has been many years in forming. 


contains a choice and unrivalled assortment of the best | 


and most valuable Books, both ancient and modern edi- 
tions, in every department of literature, all (with scarcely 
an exception) well bound and in fine condition Bartlett 
& Welford were famous for paying particular attention to 
the department of 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES, HISTORY. EARLY 
VOYAGES, &c., 

and their stock is particularly rich in works of this charac- 
ter, offering an unrivalled opportunity to collectors. An- 
other depurtment, to which their attention was given, is 
that of 

EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE, BELLES LET- 

TRES, THE DRAMA, &c., 


and in this branch an exceedingly choice collection will 
be found. The stock of 


RICHLY BOUND BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED 
WORKS 


’ 


and the best Library F-ditions of Standard Authors, in fine 
London binding, is especially recommended to the atten- 


tion of purchasers, as it comprises much that has never | 


betore been offered at auction. 


The above are some of the leading divisions of the stock, 


which also contains choice works in Theology, Orie tal 
Literature and Philology, Science, &c., and the usual varie- 
ty of new and fresh stock and modern publications, in 
small tities. suited to a first class retail store. 
Catalogues will be ready one month previous to the 
sale, and may be had on application to the Auctioneers, or 


to Mr. C. B. Norton, Irving Bookstore, Chambers street,” 


who will attend to commissions at the sale, a28 tf 





WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
WW. 8S. ORR & CO., LONDON. 


MRS. LOUDON’S WORKS ON BOTANY AND 
GARDENING, 


NEW EDITIONS, REVISED AND IMPROVED. 


These Volumes contain beautifully Colored Drawings of 
above Seventeen Hundred of the choicest Species of 
Garden and Green-house Plants and Wild Paswrers; 
with Descriptions and full Directions for Cultivation. 


HE LADIES’ FLOWER GARDEN OF 

ORNAMENTAL ANNUALS. Forty-eight colored 
Plates, coutaining upwards of Three Hundred Figures of 
the most showy and interesting Annual Flowers. Medium 
4to. cloth. 

HE LADIES’ FLOWER GARDEN OF 

ORNAMENTAL BULBOUS PLANTS. In Fifty- 


ei colored Plates, containing above Three Hundred 
Pogues of the most desirable Buibous Flowers. Medium 


HE LADIES’ FLOWER GARDEN OF 


ORNAMENTAL PERENNIALS. InN colored 
Piates, containing Five Hundred Figures of y Peren- 
nial Flowers. Medium 4to. cloth. 


HE LADIES’ FLOWER GARDEN OF 
ORNAMENTAL GREENHOUSE PLANTS. In 


Forty-two colored Pilates, and containing about Three 
Hundred of the most desirable G enh Plants, 
Medium 4to. cloth. 





RITISH WILD FLOWERS. _ In Sixty 


Plates, contai ‘Three Hundred and Fifty S 
edium 4to. cloth. ~ —" 


| NEW 3BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY A. 8S BARNES & CO., 
No. 51 Jonn street, New York. 


Stray Meditations; or, Voices of the Heart, 


| 
in Joy and Sorrow. By Rev. J. P. Thompson, Pastor 
| of Broadway Tabernacle. Price $1. 


Bartlett’s Natural Philosophy, Vol. IL: Em- 


| bracing Acoustics and Optics. Price $2. 
' 
} 





Professor Boyd's Commentaries on 
Milton, Young, Thomson, and Cowper : 
| Milton’s Paradise Lost, with Boyd’s Notes, 


$1 25. 
Young's Night Thoughts, with Boyd’s Notes, 
| SL 25. 


'Thomson’s Seasons, with Boyd’s Notes. 
$1 25. 


| Coapat's Task, with Boyd’s Notes, in press. 
1 25 


The above works should be Text-Books in every Semi- 
| pary and Academy—and alsoa Library Book in every Dis- 
trict school and family. 
The same works will soon be published in an octavo 
| form on fine paper with illustrations. 


The Oriole. A little Musie Book for Sab- 
bath School, By H. E. Matthews and J. Zuandle. 

| Price 20 cents. 

/The lilustrated Primer in the French and 

| English Languages. Price 25 cents. , 

|The Hilustrated Primer in the Spanish and 

English Languages. Price 25cents. 

'The Illustrated Primer in the French, 

Spanish, and English Languages. Price 38 cents. 

The School Primer; designed to accompany 

Parker's School Readers. Price 12 cents. 

| Introductory Lessons in Reading and Elocu- 

tion. By R. G. Parker and J. C. Zachos. 1 vol. 12mo, 
Price 40 cents. 





IN PRESS. : 
lvol.12mo. Price $1 25. 
Heart Drops from Memory’s Urn. A Book 


| Stagg’s Poems. 


| of Poems by Miss S. J. C. Whittlesey. 1 vol. &vo. 
Price $i 50, , jy3! 


COMPANION TO DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
A NEW BOOK. 
MERVYN CLITHEROE. 


By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, 
Author of Windsor Castle, &c. 


NOTICES OF THE ENGLISH PRESS, 


Mr. Ainsworth has estabilshed for himself a very bich 
reputation as a novelist, and his works are always sure to 
be marked by excellencies sufficient to demand for them a 
great deal of attention and popularity. To judge from the 
opening portion of this new story before us, the author 
seems to be laying the groundwork of a good plot, and to 
be displaying skill in the disposition of his materials.— 
Weekly Tim:+s, 

The author of “Rookwood,” whose fame is of long stand- 
ing as a powerful romancist, has once more entered the 
field. The commencement of his new story promises some- 
thing of different character from his former productions. 
The form chosen is the autobiographical, and is adopted 
with ease and spirit. There are passages of humor in the 
first few pages which we were littie prepared to expect, 
cousidering the antecedents of the author. No doubt the 
publication will be highly successful —Bath Journal. 


The prolific pen of Mr. Ainsworth is about to furnish the 
world with a new tale, and, if we may judge from his 
commencement, it promises to be of great interest.—Gla:- 
gow Examiner 

The Bunker's Hill hero, who kept the shop near the 
school, is a well-sketched character.—Literary Gazette, 


Nothing can be more promising than the bo of 
Mr. pore manag iy co be ee Sam: allowed A 

ry into bis history. eep pace u 
E Mervyn Clitheroe” will be, not only his chef eetve, 
but one of the most popular fictions of its day. The illus- 
trations by Phiz are tic and well executed ; and 
the qpantity of letter-press is greater than such livraisons 
usually contain. There are books of which this would be 
esteemed a doubtful recommendation; but where the 
quality is so good and sterling, the more we get of it, the 
eae soe do we receive tor our money.— Dublin kven- 
ing Mail. 





H. LONG & BROTHER, 
a2i it 43 Ann SrRerr. 
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130 
FOURTH REVISED EDITION. 
MITCHELL’S SCHOOL 


GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 


Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co., 
No. 253 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


AVE JUST PUBLISHED, the Fourth | 


Revised edition of the above well-known and 

lar work. The chan, 

t which have occurred in all quarters of the earth 

a the few years, the large number of new 

geoerers discoveries made,—and the great amount of 

nformation furnished by the United States’ census of 1850 

—have rendered Indispensable a new edition of MITCH- 
ELIL’S GEOGRAPHY and ATLAS, 


The present revision has been altogether more thorough 


8, political and terri- | 








and complete than any heretofore attempted. The book 


has been entirely re-written, and 
present time. Acvantages have taken of many sug- 
gestions kindly offered by distinguished practical teachers, 
to improve the work in its general plan and arrangement; 
and it is believed it will bear the closest criticism both 
witb reference to its geographical accuracy and adaptation 
for use as a school manual. 

The Atlas, accompanying the new edition, contains 
thirty-two beautiful 
executed in the best style of the engraver’s art, fully re- 
presenting all the recent qrcerepice discoveries. With 
the United States Maps especially, great pains have been 
taken to exhibit correctly the numerous railroads of the 
country, new county lines, and the true position of many 


new and important towns not generally represented in | 


School Atlases, 

New and excellent Maps of Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Texas, have been introduced. Others, showing the vari- 
ous routes to the Pacific, by the Isthmuses of Panama, 
Tehuantepec and Nicaragua, are now added, together 
with a new Map of the Sandwich Islands. 

The information obtained with reference to the new 
States and Territories west of the Mississippi,—the dis- 
coveries of Lieutenant De Haven, in his search for Sir 
John Franklin,—and those of late travellers in Central 
and Southern Africa, and in Anstralia, have been incor- 
porated in the work. In short, it is believed that no dis- 
covery or change of any importance for the last ten years, 
is left unnoticed in this edition. 

The Atlas also coutains nine quarto 


pages of statistical 
matter, arranged in tables and compilec 


aps handsomely colored, and finely | 


fully brought up to the | 


from the most au- | 


thentic sources. These tables exhibit the height of the | 
principal mountains and voleanoes—the length of rivers— 


the area of the principal islands and lakes—the extent and 
population of the different countries—and the population 
of the principal cities upon the globe. All compiled from 
late and the most reliable authorities. In the department 


of United States Statistics, the tables are very complete | 


and exhibit fully the civil, industrial and political conai- 
tion of the country, as shown by the Census of 1850. In 
addition to these tables, is one showing the railroads and 
canals of the United States, and one presenting at a glance 
the important events in the history of each State, and 


what will be invaluable to every teacher, a full table of the | 


Educational Statistics of the Union. 


The publication of the SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY and 
ATLAS, will be soon followed by 


Mitchell’s Primary Geography, 


THIRD REVISED EDITION. 
AND 


REVISED EDITION. 


| be issned by the 
| please send their 


' 


Both corresponding with the School Geography in all its 
| 


statements. 


The Maps of the Primary Geography will be much im- 
proved, and the book elegantly illustrated with many new | 
Cuts, designed by Billings, and executed in the finest | 


style of the engraver’s art. 


Intermediate Geography will also be much im- 


| A new work for the O 


proved in its Mups and general appearance, and contain | 


very full tables of Geographical Statistics. 

ere are no Geographical works published in this 
country that are more in demand, or that have a wider 
circulation, than those of Mr. Mivcueiyt. There are up- 
wards of 350,000 copies of them sold anmually, and more 
than 250 persons are constantly en_ployed in 
facture. The arrangements of the 
that they are enabled to 
grapes! discoveries. 


‘their manu- 
iblishers are suc 


a strong Geograph ‘ 
and being very large.y engaged in the publication of the 
various State and othr Maps, they are enubled to present 


the school series correct, voth in maps and matter, up to | FAVORITA, 8 Pieces; MEDEA 


the date of publication. 


ical force of map engravers and uthers, | QUALE, 6 Pieces; 


The author and publishers, in tendering their grateful | 
acknowledgements to the public for the Vay comport | Pieces; L’ELISIRE D’AMORE, 9 Pieces; ERNANI, 10 
eries, confic GUST 


so long extended to their Geographical ently 


} 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


METALLIC PENS FOR ALL 
WRITERS. 


Manufacturer’s Warchouse, 
No. 91 Joun stkeet, New York. 
Where a large Stock of these well known Pens, suitable 


for every description of writing, may always be found, and 
which are offered to the Trade on ral terms, 





MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 
Practices of certain Pretended Manufacturers of 
Steel Pens,. 
Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Designating Num- 
bers, as HIS Pens, seck to impose on buyers! 


OBSERVE! 
All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT’S PENS 


have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse side. 


None others are genuine, and the Public is advised 
further, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the 
phraseology of his Labels are adopted by other Parties 
(with especial reference to his No. 303), THE PENS are NOT 
made by him, though asserted so to be. 


fi5 tf HENRY OWEN, Acenrt. 


“Will be ready on the 15th Sept., 
BIBLIOTHECA AMERICANA ; 


Catalogue of American Publications. 


Including Reprints and Original Works, from 1820 to 
1852 inclusive Compiled and arranged by O. A. 
Roorbach. A New Edition, pot enlarged and im- 
proved, including the Original Work, the Supplement, 
and some 7,000 additional Titles, including the publica- 
tions of 1852, up to the present time;-a very large por- 
tion of the Titles contained in the two former Works 
have been re-written and extended so as to give a fuller 
description of the Books. This Edition will contain 
about double the number of pages of the former work, 
will be on a size smaller type, and will not be stereo- 
typed. 

A limited Edition is printing, predicated on former 
sales; and as itis not probable another edition will ever 
resent publisher, Booksellers will 
ers early. 

The Book will be in 1 vol. royal 8vo., of from 500 to 
550 ) ages, and the net price will be either six or seven 
dollars, depending upon the number of pages. 


The Work ‘has now been in hands of the printers some 


| ten days, and will be ready on or before 15th September. 
MITCHELL'S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, | 


O. A. ROORBACH, 


12 Vesey st. (Up Stairs.) 


DAVIDSON'S 


Illustrated Libretto-Books of . 
~ ELlegantly printed in small |g Opera 
Price 38 cents and under. 
ra-Admirer, printed on an en- 
usic of all the principul Pieces 
being given, and placed over the English and Foreign 
Version of the Words, so that the Reader is not only 
able to follow the Music as well as the Libretto of the 
Opera, but has a complete preservation of both for after 
reference or performaace, 
ALREADY PUBLISHED, 
MASANIELLO, with 11 Pieces of Music; NORMA, 


a23 3t 





tirely novel plan; the 


ive correctly all the latest _ | with 11 Pieces; 1L BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA, with Li 
publish the only fall series of | Pieces; LE PROPHETE, 9 P 
eographies in the country, and having inconstantemploy | TOLA, 10 Pieces 


ieces; LA CENEREN- 
; OTELLO, & Pieces; DON PAS- 
LINDA Di CHAMOUNIX, 10 Pieces ; 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMUIR,. li Pieces; DON GIO: 
VANNI, 9 Pieces; DE” FREISCHUTZ, 10 Pieces; LA 
10 Pieces; SEMIRA- 
MIDE, 9 Pieces; LUCREZIA BORGIA, 9 Pieces; LES 
HUGUENOTS, 10 Pieces; LA SONNAMBULA, 10 


Pieces; IL PRODIGO, 10 Pieces; AVUS I11.,5 


anticipate for the present edition an even higher degree of | Pieces; FRA DIAVOLO, 8 Pieces; AMILIE, 9 Pieces; 


vopular favor than that with which former impressions | FIDELI 
a 


ave been every where received. 


a Oh 
ENGRAVING. 
'PHE Subscriber would inform Authors, Pub- 

lishers, and Printers, that he still continues to carry 
on the business of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its 
branc His facilities are such that he is enabled to 
execute all orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, 
u the most reasonable terms; while the experience 


4-3t 





with their patronage. 


N. ORR, No. 52 John street 


#91 tf (between Nassau and William), New York 


} 
| 


many years enables him to feel perfect confidence in | 
his efforts to give satisfaction to all who may favor him | Charles Welford, Astor House; Evans & Britta 
| Broadway; J. W. Moore, and W. P. 


ik 


| 


O, 5 Pieces. 
*,* A new Opera on the first of each Month. 


DAVIDSON'S ILLUSTRATED ORATORIOS. 


The Creation, 11 Pieces, Price 12% 
Israel in Egypt, \ JR “ 12% 
peon, 10 “ “ 12% 
The Messiah, 4 “ “ 2% 
DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassav street, 
Agent for the United States; 


667 
. Hazard, Phi 1. 
hia; Jas. Munroe & Co., G. P. Reed & Co., Boston; Nash 
Woodhouse, Richmond ; Taylor & Maury, Washington, 
Also order of all Booksellers. mls uf 





ail [Ave. 28, °52 
Now Ready. 
THE MASTER BUILDER; 


OR, LIFE AT A TRADE. 


By DAY KELLOGG LEE, Author of “Su : 
Life on a Farm.” One vol, Lao. cloth, eens i 


MEN OF THE TIME IN 1852, 


SKETCHES OF LIVING NOTABLES: 
Authors, Architects, Artists, Composers, Demagovwes 
Divines, Dramatists, Engincers, Journalists, Movarclis. ’ 
Ministers, Novelists, Philanthropists, Politicians, ’ 
Poets, Preachers, Savans, Statesmen, Travel- 
lers, Voyugers, Warriors, etc., etc. 
1 vol. 12mo., cloth. $1 50, 





Recently Published, 

I—THE ENIGHTS OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, 
and Scotiand. Heury W. Herbert, Author of the 
“Cavaliers of England,” * Cromwell,” ‘The Brothers,” 
“Marmaduke Wyvil,” &c., &e. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1 25, 

IL—THE POETICAL WORKS OF FITZ-GREENE 
Halleck. Only complete Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, &|. 

11L.—TRENCH ON THE STUDY OF WORDs. 
1 vol. i2mo. From the 2d London edition. Price 75 ers. 

1V.—POEMS OF WINTHROP MACKWORTH 
Praed. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1. 

V.—THE CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND; or, The 
Times of the Revolutions of 1642 and 1688, By Henry W 
Herbert. In1 vol. 12mo. Price $1 25. 

VL—LYRA AND OTHER POEMS. By Alice Carey. 
l vol. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 5 

VIL—BRONCHITIS AND KINDRED DISEASES: in 
language adapted to the reader. By W. W. 
Hall, MD. Ini vol. 12mo. Price $1. 

VIIL—MEN AND WOMENOFTHE EIGHTEENTH 
Ceutury. By Arsene Houssaye; with beautifully engrav- 
ed Portraits of Louis XV. and Mad. de Pompadour. In 
2 vols. 12mo. on extra superfine paper; pp. 450 each, cloth. 





Price $2 50, 
IX.—ISA, A PILGRIMAGE. By Caroline Chese- 
bro, author of “Dream Land by Daylight,” &e., &c. in 


1 vol. 12mo. Price #1. 

X.—TALES AND TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY. 
By Theresa Pulszky; with a Portrait of the Author. In 
I vol. 12mo. Price 25, 

XL—LECTURES AND MISCELLANIES. By Henry 
James. Ini vol. 12mo. Price #i 25. 

X11.—CHARACTERS LN THE GOSPELS; Illustrating 
Phases of Character atthe Present Day. By Rev. E. i. 
Chapin. In1 vol. 16mo. Price 50 cents. 

Suasects :—1l. John the Baptist—The Reformer. 2. He 
rod—The Sensualist. 3, Thomas—The Sceptic. 4. Pilate 
—The Man of the World. 5. Nicodemus—The Seeke: 
after Religion. 6. The Sister of Bethany. 

XLL—THE LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 
By Wm. FE. Aytoun, Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
&e., &c. Ini vol. 12mo. Price $1. 

XIV.—THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon 
Gaultier, 1 vol 12mo,, 75 cents, 

XV.—NARRATIVES OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. 
From the most Authentic Sources. By Thomas Wright, 
M.A., F.S.A., &c., &c. In 1 vol.12mo, Price $1 25. 

XVI. CLOVERNOOK ; or, Recollections ot our Home 
in the West. By Alice Carey. In 1 vol. 12mo; 4thedition. 


Price $1. 

XVIL—DREAM LAND BY DAYLIGHT: a Panorama 
of Romance. By Caroline Chesebro. In 1 vol. i2mo. 
Second edition. Price 81 25. 

XIX.—LADIES OF THE COVENANT. Memoirs of 
Distinguished Scottish Females, embracing the period of 
the Covenant and Persecution. By Rev.James Anderson. 
In | vol. 12mo. Price $1 25, 

XX.—EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. By Acheta 
Domestica: Insects of Spring. 1 vol. 8vo.; beautifully 
Liustrated. Price $2. 

XXL—EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. By Acheta 


omestica. Insects of Summer. 
XXIL—EPISUDES OF INSECT LIFE. By Achete 
Domestica. Insects of Autumn. 
XXIIL—THE SAME WORK in sets of Three volumes 
exquisitely colored after Nature, Price $12. Pu 
IV.—CHAPMAN’S AMERICAN DRAWING- 


D 


Book, 3 parts published, for each W ceuts. : 
XXV.—THE WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE, 
in 3 vols. 


XXVL—THE NIGHT SIDE OF NATURE; or, Ghosts 
and Ghost Seers, By Catharine Crowe. Price $1 25. 

XXVIL—THE HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THE 
Peninsula. By W.F.P. Napier. 88. . 

XXVIIL—GRISCOM ON VENTILATION—the Uses 
and Abuses of Air. $1. 

Will be ready in Anguat. 
PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. By Arsene 
a. vols. 12mo.: uniform with Men and Wo- 

men of 18th century. ae 

MICHAUD’S HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 
Translated by W. Robson. In 3 vols. 12mo., with maps 
and illustrations. 

ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. By 
John Kendrick, M.A _ In 2 vols, 12mo. 

NEWMAN’S REGAL ROME. In one volume 12mo. 
Price 75 cents. 

FATHER MARQUET E’S DISCOVERY AND FX- 
PLORATION OF THE VALLEY AND RIVER OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI. With fac-similes and a copy of his map. 
Now an nag “7 som, ca original manuscripts. By 
John G, Shea. In one vol. 8vo. : 
HAGAR: A ROMANCE OF TO-DAY. By Alice 
Carey, Author of “ Clovernook,” “ Ln,” &e. $i. 

THE CHEVALIERS OF FRAN E, from the Crust 

ders to the Marechals of Louis XIV. By H. W. Herbert, 

Author of Chevaliers of nomen &c., & 
n . 


OUTLINES OF COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY. 
By J. W. Redfield, M.D. 8vo. paper, with numerous illus- 


trati n 

HISTORY OF DUTCH AND FLEMISH_ PAINT- 
ing. By Arsene Houssaye, Author of “Men and Womeu 
oft the eth Century.” 1 vol, 12mo. 


J. 8, REDFIELD, CLINTON HALL. 
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RuLICS OF SEVENTY-SIX: COMPRISING ORIGI- 
NAL VALUABLE LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS 
FOUND AMONG THE PAPERS OF THE LATE 
COL. JOSEPH WARD, “MUSTER-MASTER- 
GENERAL OF THE CONTINENTAL ARMY,” 
AND SUBSEQUENTLY ‘“ COMMISSARY-GENE- 
RAL OF PRISONERS.” 

[First Paper.] 

Cot. Josepnh Warp was a native of New- 
town, Massachusetts. Previous to the War 
of the Revolution, he—in common with 
many of our distinguished public men—was 
for some time a school-teacher, and at the 
same time appears to have been very actively 
engaged in arousing his countrymen, and en- 
lightening them with regard to their own 
rights, and the wrongs inflicted upon them by 
the mother country. His many communica- 
tions to the various public prints of the day 
all breathe the same undaunted and deter- 
mined spirit of patriotism. 

On the 19th April, 1775, when a British 
force was despatched from Boston to destroy 
the * Rebel” stores at Concord, Col. Ward 
was a teacher ina public school at the former 
place, and on learning the departure of the 
troops, immediately abandoned his post, and, 
proceeding to his father’s house at Newtown, 
took horse and gun and started in pursuit of 
the enemy. He went to Concord and thence 
to Lexington, and took an active part in the 
first glorious conflict. 

On the day following the battle, General 
Heath appointed him his aid, which office he 
did not accept; but when General Artemas 
Ward, of Shrewsbury, Mass., took command 
of the “Troop,” Col. Ward received a 
similar appointment in the latter’s staff, and 
acted in that capacity at the “Battle of 
Bunker’S Hill.” 

When General Ward, in consequence of 
ill health, resigned his commission and re- 
tired from the army, Col. Ward was appoint- 
ed by Congress “Commissary-General of 
Masters,” with the rank of Colonel. The 
commission is dated 10th April, 1777, and 
signed by John Hancock, President. It is 
still in the-possession of the family. 

It was resolved by Congress, 12th Janua- 
ry, 1780, that “the mustering department be 
discontinued, and the troops mustered by the 
Inspectors of the Army.” At the same 
time, Congress by a mara aff expressed their 
satisfaction with Col. Ward’s services as 
head of his department, and General Wash- 
ington did the same by letter dated 21st 
January, 1780. 

In April, 1780, Congress appointed Col. 
Ward “ Commissary-General of Prisoners.” 

_ In December, 1778, he was taken prisoner 

in “the Jersies”—together with Lt. Col. 

Bradford, of his department—by a gang of 

refugees, and carried to Flatbush, L. L, 

where he remained until April, 1779, when 

he was exchanged for a British officer. He 
owed his exchange very much to the efforts 
of Samuel Adams and the Government of 

Massachusetts, who interested themselves to 

obtain his release. 

The horrors of the prison at Flatbush have 
been frequently spoken of,—but never could 
have been truly realized except by those who 
had the terrible misfortune to be its inmates. 
The same dreadful sufferings were under- 
gone in other places poceng J prisoners of 
war of the British forces were kept. 





Col. Ward’s views in some particulars 
may be found in his letter to Col. Harrison, 
dated New Windsor, August 23, 1779 :— 

Sir,—I have from Captain Goodale, the 
particulars relating to the confinement of 
three American officers in the Provost, at 
New York, viz: Capt. Liewt. Turnbull and 
Lieut. Martin, of Col. Procter’s Regiment of 
Artillery, and Lieut. Martin, of Col. Mat- 
thews’s Regiment, which I beg leave to re- 
late to you, that you may, if you think it 
proper, communicate them to his Excellency. 
A certain Mr. Depyster, nephew to a Col. 
Axtel, lately raised a Company of men, 
composed of the vilest dregs of creation, to 
keep guard on Long Island; in this Com- 
pany is a fellow by the name of Berry (but 
it is believed to be a new name), who has 
been employed as a Spy, was last fall about 
Head Quarters at Fredericksburg; he for- 
merly deserted from our service, is now a 
serjeant, governs his Captain and Axtell, is a 
fellow of intrigue, a compound of every vil- 
lainy; in short, he isa modern Briton, and | 
George the Third in miniature. The begin- | 
ning of the present month, the officers who 
were taken at Verplanck’s Point were walk- 
ing the street in Flatbush with their side- 
arms (which they have a right to wear by 
their capitulation), the said Serjeant Berry 
met them and after insulting them with, 
“ Damn’d Rebel Officers shall not wear 
swords,” and other abusive language, which 
none but scoundrels use,—he was answered 
with language suited fo a@ scoundrel, and 
proper for the occasion ;—the villain called 
for a guard of his ruffians and immediately 
confined these officers in the black hole under 
the jail ;—after remaining some time in this 
unworthy situation, Col. Axtell being applied 
to, ordered them .released. A number of 
our officers collected on this occasion, and 
were at a house some distance from the Bri- 
tish guard, the said Serjeant being full of 
malice and chagrined at the release of his | 
first captives, came up to our officers and 
abused them with the blackest and most ras- 
cally epithets, threatened to bayonet them, 
said “he had bayonetted many damn’d 
rebel officers in their beds, and he hoped to 
have the bayonetting of them.” They an- 
swered his threats with the language gentle- 
men commonly give to such scoundrels ;—he 
then called his guard and confined them all ; 
in this situation they continued some time. 
The officers before mentioned, who are now 
in the Provost, thinking their paroles were 
by this confinement vacated, made their 
escape from the guard and attempted to do 
themselves justice, by leaving a dominion 
where neither faith nor honor nor justice 
were regarded by those in power. They 
were unfortunately retaken, and by a conduct 
of the same complexion with the Seryeant’s, 
thrown into the Provost, to languish in the 
contaminated air of that filthy city and if 
not soon released, may add to the number of 
our brave citizens who have been murdered 
in that field of blood by British barbarians. 





There have been many other instances of 
abuse and insult from the same villain Berry ; 
he has confined officers for a short time, and 
released them at his own pleasure, without 
the least provocation, insulting the officers 
with the most opprobrious language, accom- 
panied with threats. 

The officers have presented a Remon- 
strance to General Paterson, commandant of 
the city, signed by the principal officers on 
the Island, but being counteracted, as they 





suppose by Col. Axtell, they can get no re- 
dress. 


This account may be relied on as a just 
state of facts, for Capt. Goodale is a cool, 
dispassionate man, with whom truth and 
honor are held sacred. He further informs 
that several of our officers are in the Pro- 
vost for going beyond the limits prescribe! 
in their paroles while on Long Island, and 
that Captain Willing was about a month 
since pa from the Island (where he had 
been some time on parole), to the Provost, 
and was put into the dungeon. The reason 
assigned for this proceeding is, to retaliate 
for the confinement of Governor Hamilton, 
No person who is a friend to America, is per- 
mitted to see the officers who are in the 
Provost. Capt. Willing is sick, and it is 
probable he may expire in the savage hands 
of the enemy. 

Surely the justice of Heaven and earth 
calls for retaliation and vengeance upon our 
infernal foes! 

Capt. Goodale did not mention those par- 
ticulars when he was at Head Quarters, by 
reason that he entertained a serupulousness in 
regard to his parole, but on farther considera- 
tion, it appeared to be his duty, and perfectly 
consistent with the purity of faith and honor. 

I am informed by a person of veracity, 
whose information may be relied on (1 am 
not at liberty to mention names at present), 
that six British and two Hessian Regiments 
were to embark for a secret expedition about 
the fourteenth instant. It is probable his 
Excellency has had intelligence of this some 
time since, but lest he might not have re- 
ceived it I thought it proper to mention this 
circumstance. 

I am Sir, 
Your most obedient 
Humble servant, 
J. Warp. 

Coronet Harrison, 

Draft of a Memorial to Congress—in be- 
half of the officers who were prisoners of 
war on Long Island, without date : 


To the Honorable the Delegates of the United 
States of America in Congress. 

The Memorial of the American Officers, Prisoners of 
War on Long Island, 

Beg l-ave to represent, 

That your Memorialists, from a variety of 
reports, and other information, have been led 
to expect they should soon be released from 
captivity. Reasons numerous and weighty 
(which certain cireumstances forbid particu- 
larising) urge that a general exchange may 
immediately take place. And your Memori- 
alists beg leave earnestly to request, that 
a subject so deeply interesting to them may 
for a moment engage the attention of the 
Supreme Council of America. We forbear 
to mention our numberless sufferings and 
keen sensations, while separated from our 
country and connexions ;—this is rendered 
unnecessary by the generous feelings and 
magnanimity of those we have the honor to 
address. : 

In perfect confidence this Memorial will 
meet with every attention consistent with 
the public welfare, your Memorialists, as in 
duty bound, &e. 


His letter to Capt. Hopkins, dated Flat- 
bush, March 24, 1779 :— 


Broruer Soipier: The prospect of peace 
dawns upon our minds! The triumph of Li- 
berty and the consummation of our wishes 
seem fast approaching. The happy hour is 
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on the wing that will carry us to the tranquil 
abodes of domestic felicity, where every 
voice will hail us weleome !—when the smil- 
ing virgin’s melting eye, rising bosom, and 
falling tears of love, will kindle joys un- 
known before! In this bright hour will na- 
ture pause and smile, and time stand still to 
seg the bliss! while with some eongenial 

air, innocent as love, we mingle souls, and 
taste the sweet current of hymenial joys 
down fruition’s purest stream as time flows 
on! 

When liberty and peace, with all their 
bright attendants, will shine over the western 
world, and the cheerful peasant, with his 
smiling train, shall gather fairest fruits from 
the hostile field, where you, and I, and death 
walked side by side—where now the timor- 
ous virgin feels no fears, and innocence and 
love sport in the rural scene ! 

When Commerce shall sweep the ocean 
with her silver wings, and watt the sweets of 
life from every clime, to mingle with the 
generous offspring of our native soil; when 
Science with her piercing eye beams over 
these bright realms from a thousand semina- 
ries, and points out to man every path to hu- 
man bliss; thus art and nature stretch all 
their powers, and virtue all divine shall 
crown the whole with liberty and love! 
What human heart can hope for brighter 
scenes? what wish can loiter in the rear and 
ask for more? 

Say, in these halcyon days shall little 
minds ruffle the universal calm, and interrupt 
the public joy because ‘hey are not great? 
But, you ask, shall not merit find reward and 
taste the fruits of patriotic virtue? The sol- 
dier who in freedom’s cause has borne all the 





ills misery had in store, and braved death in 
every form, should share the sweets of life 
in every clime, and the world may blush to 
see him want her richest stores. Shall po-| 
verty cloud his setiing sun whose morning | 
days were spent in deeds of glory? Shall | 
he earn scanty bread by hard fatigue whose 
unwearied hand hath purchased happiness for 
thousands, and paid the price of freedom 
with his blood ? 
that never rose above the love of gold, nor 
spent an hour to bless mankind, riot in the 
sweets of life, and hold the reins of state, 
while the sons of honor beg their way | 


through life in the land that borrows lustre | 
from their names—in that land their virtue | 
and their valor won? Forbid it, honor! | 
But if it must be so, or the public harmony | 
feel the shock of discord, and the general | 
weal receive a wound, we will acquiesce ; | 
and trust to heaven and virtue for necessary 
bliss to sweeten life until we mingle with | 
the stars. For we had rather feel than give | 
our country pain—had rather weep than 
cause one public tear to fall. Our joys shall 
rise from a source beyond the reach of for- | 
tune or the smile of mortals, from eonscious 
virtue, whieh envy cannot reach, or malice | 
wound, or time or chance destroy. 

Let virtue guide our steps, and true glory | 
be our aim; then will tranquil joy in constant 
streams form round our hearts, and raise the | 
genuine transport of the soul; for conscious 
worth outweighs the wealth*of worlds, and 
her approving smiles surpass the applause of 
millions! This spreads sunshine through 
the regions of the mind and touches all the 
springs of life with rapture. 

He who guides the springs of nature 
“nd bids the universe in order roll, and 
makes unhumbered millions happy, feels de- 
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light in communicating bliss. And this di- 
vine example is the clue to human pleasure ; 
it is unerring as the path of time. He that 
aims—that only aims—to bless mankind, 
will blessings find; nor will one generous 
tear, or word, or wish be lost; it ever brings 


joy to the virtuous mind and feeling heart. 


A narrow soul, whose views are confined 
to its little self, is a greater curse than we 
ought to wish the vilest foe. So just is 
heaven to man. Whence, then, the general 
ery for more wealth and earthly goods of 
every kind, with all the noisy train of dirty 
passions? Poverty of soul! it has no trea- 
sures of its own, and therefore begs lean 
happiness from the stingy world. Such is 
the doom of every little and inglorious mind. 
Then come, my friend, my genius, come 
along, and leave the vulgar herd of grovel- 
ling minds te plod and beg for pleasure 
where pleasure never grows; let us be wise 
and seek it in its native soi]—it will from 
wisdoin and from virtue spring. Our field of 
bliss will be large, if our acres few, our 
friendships warm, if the number small : and 
lite, if not brilliant, will be sweet. nd 
when we reach our final hour, glory wii be 
there, and virtue bear us on its heavenly pi- 
nions to mingle with kindred minds in seenes 
of never-fading joy and love eternal. 

From your friend and 
Brother soldier, 
J. Warp. 

To Cart. Hopkins, a Prisoner, in answer 
to his complaints respecting his misfortunes, 
fe. 

At the close of the War of Independence, 
Col. Ward resumed his former profession of 
schoolmaster. Subsequently he established 
himself in Boston as a broker, and having 


|aequired a sufficiency of wealth, retired to | 
his native town, and endeavored by word | ponder our Path, and preeeed no farther in 


and practice to improve the system of agri- 
culture and horticulture around him ; and not 
without effect. He was married in 1794 to 
Prudence Bird, of Dorchester, Mass. 

While engaged in business in Boston, the 


And-shall the sordid mind, | late Nathaniel Prime, Esq., of this city, was | 


a clerk to him; he was, in fact, brought up 


| by Col. Ward, and never ceased to acknow- 


ledge his kindness to him. On Mr. Prime 
establishing himself in business in this city, 
we believe he was at first connected with his 
old employer. 

As a specimen of the writings of our 


|fathers—stirring up the people to strife 


against the mother country—we present the 





” of June 15, 1770, writ- 


ten by Col. Ward, over the signature of | 


“ Consideration.” 


Messieurs Fow rs, 
Please to give the following a place in your 
Gazette: 


My countrymen, permit me once more to 
address you in the Janguage of Truth, upon 
the important Subject of Liberty. It is now 


evident beyond all Dispute, that there is a) 


Plan formed and carrying on to enslave, not 


|only America, but the whole British Nation. 


This we are told by the wisest, best, and 
greatest Men in Great Britain, as well as in 
America; which is confirmed by the late Pro- 
test of upwards of Forty noble Lords. There- 
fore we must now determine to be FREEMEN, 
and pursue proper Measures to secure our 
Freedom, or we may assure ourselves we shall 
soon be wretched Slaves!—Let us no longer 
be amused with the idle Dreams of thos+ who 
tell us there is no Danger, and would hush us 


to sleep in this Tempestuous Season, when ovr 
political Bark is in the most imminent Danecy 
of sinking in the Sea of Ministerial Corruptio;, 
and being irrecoverably lost. : 

We, like Adam, act tor ourselves and Posto. 
rity; and on our Conduet in this important 
Day, depends, in some Degree, (as far as Mea). 
are connected with the End,) both our, an« 
their political and eternal Salvation !—Tyryy. 
ny is as great an Enemy to Religion, as it is to 
civil Liberty, and at onee tends to destroy 
both Soul and Body. Then let us attend ty 
this momentous Concern agreeably to its Infi- 
nite Importance. The Path of Duty and Satety 
is plain before us; if we firmly Resolve, ani 
inviolably Persevere in our Resolution not to 
import, nor consume, oT Superfluities, nor 
any Commodities on which the British Parlio- 
ment have laid, or shall lay a Duty, our Liber. 
ties, under Providenee, will be secure from the 
voracious jaws of any present or futwe ‘ly- 
rants. No people upon Earth ean with so 
much Ease preserve their Freedom as the 
Americans, for it is in the Power of every 
Man to avoid paying the unrighteous Tax, Ly 
disusing those Articles which are burdened with 
a Duty; whereby he will be an immediate 
Gainer, by saving his Money for more valua- 
ble Purposes, and at the same Time promote 
the Manufactures and secwe the Liberties of 
his Country. Every Consideration throws 
Weight into the Seale of Liberty, and urges 
us to an unshaken Perseverance, and unremit- 
ted Ardour in the glorious Cause, But if we 
stupidly go on regardless of our Liberties, go- 
verned by Custom, Pride, and Appetite, we 
shall soon be involved in Slavery and Ruin, 
Calamities, numberless and viet ig will be 
| our inevitable Portion, and the black Inherit- 
‘anee we shall leave to our Children!—The 
Punishment w® shall suffer for such aceumu- 
| lated, deep died Guilt, we cannot suppose ever 
entered into the Mind of Man fully to conceive 
of—the black Idea far exceeds all human Com- 
prehension. Let us make a solemn Pause, 





| the broad Road to Destruction! Can any be 
| so deaf to the Calls of Reason, of Virtue, and 
| Religion, as not to hear?—So lost to every 
noble Sentiment which ought to warm the 
Human Breast, and so dead to all the Feelings 
|of Humanity, as to be regardless of the Wel- 
fare of their Country, of the present and fu- 
ture Generations?—Can we be so sordid as to 
gratify our Pride and Appetite at so dear a 
Rate as that of our own final Ruin, and the 
Slavery of unborn Millions ! 

Do not our heroic Ancestors even speak to 
us from the Dust, and our unborn Posterity 
| mingle their Cries, while Reason and Religion 
unite their Voice in the pressing Call!—If we 
_do not hear, and obey, of all Men we shall be 





following article from the * New Hampshire | pronounced the most infamous and miserable. 


'—Can even Pity weep over such forlorn 
Wretches? Will not Posterity dig up our 
sleeping Dust, and with Rage and Indignation 
seatter it to the Four Winds of Heaven as a 
Testimony against us? Will they not execrate 
‘their vile Progenitors, who were born Free 
men, but sacrificed their Liberty for low Gra- 
tification and died Slaves, and thereby entail- 
ed the Iron Yoke of Bondage upon their 
Heirs? .... Surely they who ean reflect — 
‘these important Coneerns, without feeling 
‘their Breasts burn to contribute something te 
‘the Salvation of their Country, ought to give 
up the Human Name, abandon the Society ot 
Men, and herd among inferior Beings. 
ConsipEraTION. 


Another article, also written by him, we 
copy from the “ Boston Gazette and Country 
Journal,” of September 27, 1773, over the 
signature of “Observation,” showing the ad- 
vantage to be derived from the establishment 





| of a “Congress of American States.” 
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Tor Presters in this Lanp or Laperty ere 
desired to publish the following. 

The very important dispute between Britain 
and America, has for a long time employed 
the pens of statesmen in both countries, but no 

jan of union is yet agreed on between them, 
the dispute still continues, and every thing 
Aoats in uneertainty. As | have long contem- 
plated the subject with fixed attention, I beg 
jeave to offer a proposal to my countrymen, 
viz. That a congress of American states be 
assembled as soon as possible, draw up a BILL 
or n1@uts and publish it to the world; 
choose an iikendler to reside at the British 
court, to act for the united colonies ; appoint 
where the congress shall annually meet, and 
how it may be summoned upon any extraordi- 
nary oceasion; what farther steps are neces- 
sary to be taken, &e. 

The expence of an annual congress would 
be very trifling, and the advantages would 
undoubtedly be great; in this way the wisdom 
of the continent might upon all important oe- 
easions be collected, and operate for the inte- 
rest of the whole people. Nor may any one 
imagine this plan, if carried into execution, 
will injere Great Britain; for it will be the 
most likely way to bring the two countries to 
aright understanding, and to settle matters in 
dispute advantageously for both. So sensible 
are the people of America that they are in 

ssession of a fine country and other superior 
advantages, their rapid increase and growing 
importance, it cannot be thought they will 
ever give up their claim to egual liberty with 
any other people on earth ; but rather, as they 
find their power perpetually increasing, look 
for greater perfection in just liberty and go- 
vernment than other nations, or even Britain 

_ever enjoyed. As the colonies are blessed 
with the richest treasures of nature, art will 
never be idle for want of stores to work upon; 
and they being instructed by the experience, 
the ams ay and even errors, of all ages and 
countries, will undoubtedly rise superior to 
them all in the seale of human dignity, and 
give the world new and bright examples of 
every thing which can add luster to humanity. 
No people that ever trod the stage of the world 
have had so glorious a prospect as now rises 
before the Americans—there is nothing good, 
or great, but their wisdom may acquire; and 
to what heights will they arrive in the pro- 
gress of time no one ean conceive.—That 
Great Britain should continue to insult and 
alienate the growing millions who inhabit this 
country, on whom she greatly depends, and on 
whose alliance in fature time her existence as 
a nation may be suspended, is perhaps as glar- 
ing an instance of human folly as ever dis- 
graced politicians, or put common sense to the 
blush, OvsERV ATION, 
New-England, 1773, 


+ 





UP-COUNTRY LETTERS.* 


Turse letters are evidently written by a 
scholar. ‘They purport to come froin some 
deep country seclusion, and bear in them- 
selves the mark of genuineness or of most 
successful semblance. 

_ Mr. Pundison, the inditer of these letters, 
1s something of an invalid, and more of a lazy 
man. He hasa pleasant, active little wife, an 
old father, who sits all day with his hat on, 
and has a passion for regulating clocks and 
thermometers, one or two pretty sisters, and 
these, with a glimpse now and then of some 
neighbors, constitute the dramutis persone 
of the book. Their doings are duly reported 
by Mr. P-—— to his friend, Prof. B——, with 
the addition: of much philosophizing on life 
and its duties on his own account. 





* Up-Country Letters. Edited by Professor B——, 
National Observatory. D. Appleton & Co. ’ 


If the reader is in a frame of mind for an 
hour or two of mental semi-repose, this is the 
book for him. Jt should be read in a com- 
fortable arm-chair, near an open window, or 
under a tree in the country, and with such 
like comfortable appliances, the reader will 
progress from chapter to chapter with great 
ease and pleasure. A story he must not ex- 
pect to find, nor anything very elaborate in 
the way of character or description, but we 
ean safely promise him many a pleasant 
gliinpse of country life and quiet in-door en- 


| 


about ten o’clock and ten minutes. She then 
appears in a dress, about which I never re- 
member anything except its entire fitness for 
the day, and for my wife. She has the rare 
gift of so wearing things as to make much of 
little. A collar, for instance, which upon 
some women would be unsightly and notice- 
able as such, is to her all neatness and pro- 
priety. To enter church one moment after the 
service begins, is a small horror, which she 








| always avoids if possible. We start therefore 


betimes, and if I am well enough she delights 
to take my arm, and so walk as true and lov- 





joyment, narrated in a style of remarkable | ing husband and wife up to the very door of 


purity and beauty, which imparts, as it were, 
an atmosphere to the book, like that of the 
pleasant summer days it treats of. 

As an earnest of our praise, we give 
portions of a delightful chapter on a delight- 
ful subject. 


UP-COUNTRY SUNDAY. 
“Blessed be this day for ever and always— 
in all places of the habitation of whatsoever 


to be glid with. 

“But there is a difference in Sundays. A 
Sunday in old Connecticut, in those sheltered 
towns among the mountains is different, oh 
how widely, from the Sunday in this broad- 
featured State of New York. But even here 
it 1s a holy day. 

“Early in the morning every one has put 
on the distinguishing look of Sunday; a look 
which has great variations. In my father’s 
face it is severe and inflexible. Having shaved 
on Saturday, he appears by no means later 
this morning than his usual hour, and always 
in a ruffle shirt, white cravat, and a shirt-col- 
lar so high and firm that to look on either side 
he is obliged to turn himself carefully around 
to that quarter. As my father seldom re- 


moves his hat, he changes his old one on Sun- | 


days, when he feels quite well, for one that is 
comparatively fresh and new, but worn, how- 
ever, with entire ease. 

“Having breakfasted by candle-light, the 
day begins early with him. By eight o'clock 


he is seated in his big chair before his com- | 


fortable fire, reading the New York ; 
but Scott’s Commentaries is usually seen on 
the sofa—the old folio loose sheets which have 
never been bound—and Dwight’s sermons, 
with, perhaps, the life of Newton. 
1 * * * 





# 

“In what a noiseless way is everything 
done this calm morning. 1@ women go 
about whispering, and the loudest break upon 
the stillness is Bob brushing shoes on the 
south piazza. 

“Jt is on this day that my wife has her ha 
piest look. Always of a Sunday, she is a lit- 
tle picture of paren and joy, and thanksgiv- 
ing. She delights in the day—in all its duties 
and services, as a bird does in song; it is her 
life, her garden enclosed. All the week is per- 
fumed, as it were, with her Sunday. Prayer 
and praise are the proper elements of this day, 
but these are so common to her at all times, 
that Sunday seems to be for her especial bene- 
fit—that so she might enjoy herself this day 
after her own heart; it is thus to her a day of 
gladness, You will, understand how it is, 
when I tell you that/ if, having a friend with 
us to dinner on Sunday, as, say Frank Bryars, 
or the celebrated , who so abuses my 
Claude, I say, re will pereeive that if on 
auch occasion, I produce a small bottle of 
champagne, my wife makes never the slightest 
objection. She has some little ways on Sun- 
day which are peculiar to the day. As for in- 
stance: | am brushed that morning with a 
searching exactness, and however carefully | 
may have arranged my hair, it must always 
receive one more he from her gentle hand. 








She is herself complete and perfect for the day 


hath tongue with which to rejoice and a heart | 


|the chureh. There she relinquishes the arm 
|—she leaves me there—she enters another 
presence. 

“Our walk across the Shag-Bark and up 
into the village (for we are wholly aside from 
| the world), uses up our fifteen or twenty mi- 

nutes, especially if my wife has to stop once 
| or twice to balance my hat straight on my 
head, it having a habit of canting slightly 
|even on Sunday. If we are quite late, she 
| often leaves me on the bridge and walks on 
fester than my slow gait will carry me, but it 
is only to return after a little and take 
my arm again. This does not hasten matters 
at all, but it eases her impatience, if it is not 
improper to apply such a word to her on this 
quiet day. With one or two little episodes of 
this character, we at last reach the church- 
door together, and not seldom with a brilliance 
| of complexion on her part which looks on her 
pure face almost like sin. When I wish to 
please her particularly, 1 put on—not without 
great effort—my black gloves. I seldom wear 
gloves. They are sticky things unless the 
weather is cold, and then give me mittens. 
Notwithstanding all my efforts at economy, 
my wife has prevailed upon me to get a new 
overcoat, and now, instead of my old gray, 
which was inexpressilly dear to me for having 
warmed me for three winters and in various 
lands, and for having cost me only six dollars 
in the beginning—now I appear in a thing 
which is well enough, I suppose, but dismally 
bran-new. With this coat and my black 
gloves, they tell me I am renewing my youth. 
i only feel that I have parted from a true 
friend. 

“But now, sir, listen to that sweet chant, 
‘Praise the Lord, praise the Lord, oh, my soul, 
and all that is within me, praise his Holy 
name.’ And the ‘Gloria Patri’—how like a 
solemn amen does it seem always to these 
songs of praise. 

“ * oe * + 


“Our clergyman is almost a perfect pattern 
of a country rector; so, at least, we think, 
who have had varieties, and have some ground 
for this our present liking. His preaching 
would never draw crowds, but always gathers 
| together a little cirele who know how to ap- 
B oteenga good things. His sermons are like 
| little cabinet pictures, exceedingly well de- 
| signed, and perfect as a poem from first to 
| last. I do profess to have some taste fora 
good thing, sir; and, I assure you, this modest 
man has a rare gift of preaching, which would 
delight you to hear. I come back to our plain 
church and our plain clergyman, after our lit- 
tle airings about the country, where we have 
heard, perhaps, the celebrated Mr. ‘ Wide- 
awake,’ or the notorious—I mean the illustri- 
ous—Mr. ‘New Jerusalem, —I return to our 
quiet ways and old-fashioned associates, pre- 
eisely as, after stimulants, I would seek out, 
with what thankfulness! the eool spring by 
the wayside, and the shade of the old oak 
tree. 

“Stir me up with no long pole, sir, on this 
subject; but give me rest and peace. Do not 





these breaking bones, and throbbing temples, 
and the long nights of weariness tell me my 
sin enfficiently, Task you? Is there any one 
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in the broad land who has more need to ask 


for God’s deliverance ‘in all time of our tribu- 
lation, in all time of our prosperity, in the 
hour of death, and in the day of judgment?’ 

“By the time we reach home, Kate, who 
goes to her church earlier, and gets home by 
eleven o'clock, has wheeled out the little 
round table, and there is already the cheerful- 
ness of dinner—a Sunday dinner—plain and 
unpretending—al ways to be partaken of with 
a modest temperance, to keep open eyes for 
the afternoon sermon. As we “aa through 
my father’s sitting-room—the front of the 
house being all barred and bolted—he asks 
the question, ‘ Where’s the text?’ And if some 
one cannot produce the text, he concludes we 
have been to church to very little purpose. 

“I seldom get out in the afternoon. As sel- 
dom does my wife stay at home. Whether it 
rain or shine, or hail or snow, the performance 
must be very spirited if it keeps her from the 
afternoon service. My father and myself take 
our usual naps; but not as long, i possible, 
on Sundays as on other days. About two 
o'clock we exchange papers. I give him some 
church paper; for which—by the way, it is 
easy to see that he has but small regard—and 
receive from him the New York 
Its readable articles—and they are many—I 
find marked by him with red chalk, for my 
especial benefit in part, and in part for the 
benefit of friends a long way off, to whom the 

per is always sent after it has been thorough- 
| eabewnted at home. 

“So goes away, with the richness and silent- 
ness of blessing, our Up-country Sunday; and 
then comes twilight—of all its Donte the most 
serene and holy—and the day is gone. Up 
into heaven, with the thousands that have 
gone before, it has ascended, and there sits in 
glory! Beautiful day, thou hast gone home 
to God: to God and the angels, and the 
mighty hosts gathered in that blessed land. 
Gone up to sit in glory for ever! Beautiful 
day, farewell!” 











THE BOOK OF SNOBS.* 


Tne famous Snob papers of the London 
Punch, in which Thackeray reads his usual 
lesson to overbearing pomp and fawning 
meanness, to arrogant pretension and obse- 
quious servility, to bullies and toadies ; a les- 
son, enlivened with the heartiest humor and 
informed by the wisest experience, which the 
world cannot fail to take kindly and be wiser, 
better, and happier for it. 

Thackeray's touch of nature that makes 
the whole world kin is the touch on the 
raw. His lash, direeted by his keen world’s 
eye, never misses its aim ; it reaches the sore 
spot in spite of manifold trappings and con- 
trivanees. None are spared, from monarch to 
footman, from King Gorgias to flunkey 
Jeames. 

Thackeray in his Book of Snobs takes a 
wide range, keeping up a brisk fire along the 
lines of all the host of pretenders and mock 
valiants, the whole army of Snobs. Royal 
snobs, court snobs, military snobs, clerical 
snobs, literary snobs, political snobs, country 
snobs, dining-out snobs, rnd all the snobs, 
are raked without merey. Nature and truth, 
however, come off triumphantly, as they 
always do under the skilful generalship of 
Thackeray. : 

George the Fourth, the first gentleman in 
the world, as his snob subjects were in their 
snobbishness wont to term him, the bloated, 
pampered, corrupt reprobate king, the paint- 
ed, gewgawed royal Fetish, before whom 
English men and women bowed down and 


* The Book of Snobs. By w. M. Thackeray. Apple- 
tov’s Popular Library. 
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aims in life lofty and noble? 

















worshi forgetful of God and man both. 
This gilded idol, George the Fourth, Gorgi- 
us as Thackeray calls him, is terrribly batter- 
ed, bruised, effectually demolished :— 


GORGIUS IV. 


“T will not, however, take instances from 
our own pecmang, 2 of Royal Snobs, but refer to 
a neighboring kingdom, that of Brentford— 
and its monarch, the late great and lamented 
Gorgius TV. With the same humility, with 
which the footmen at the King’s Arms gave 
way before the Plush Royal, the aristocracy of 
the Brentford nation bent down and truckled 
before Gorgius, and proclaimed him the first 
gentleman in Europe. And it’s a wonder to 
think what is the gentlefolk’s opinion of a gen- 
tleman, when they gave Gorgius such a title. 

“What is it to be a gentleman? Is it to be 
honest, to be gentle, to be generous, to be 
brave, to be wise, and, possessing all these 
qualities, to exercise them in the most graceful 
outward manner? Oughta gentleman to bea 
loyal son, a true husband, and honest father? 
Ought his life to be deeent—his bills to be 
paid—his tastes to be high and elegant—his 
In a word, ought 
not the Biography of a First Gentleman in 
Europe to be of such a nature, that it might be 
read in Young Ladies’ Schools with advantage, 
and studied with profit in the Seminaries of 
Young Gentlemen? I put this question to all 
instructors of youth—to Mrs, Ellis and the 
Women of England; to all schoolmasters, from 
Doctor Hawtrey down to Mr. Squeers: I con- 
jure up before me an awful tribunal of youth 
and innocence, attended by its venerable in- 
structors (like the ten thousand red-cheeked 
charity-children in Saint Paul's), sitting in 
judgment, and Gorgius pleading his cause in 
the midst. Out of Court, out of Court, fat old 
Florizel! Beadles, turn out that bloated, 
pimple-faced man ;—If Gorgius must have a 
statue in the new Palace which the Brentford 
nation is building, it ought to be set up in the 
Flunkies Hall. He should be represented eut- 
ting out a coat, in which art he is said to have 
excelled. He also invented Maraschino punch, 
a shoe-buckle (this was in the vigor of his 
youth, and the prime force of his invention 
and a Chinese pavilion, the most hideous build- 
ing in the world. He could drive a four-in- 
hand very a as well as the Brighton 
coachman, could fence elegantly, and, it is said, 
a the fiddle well. And he smiled with 
such irresistible fascination, that persons who 
were introduced into his august presence be- 
eame his victims, body and soul, as a rabbit 
becomes the prey of a great big boa-constrictor. 

“I would wager that if Mr. Widdicomb 
were, by arevolution, placed o» the throne of 
Brentford, people would be equally fascinated 
by his irresistibly majestic smile, and tremble 
as they knelt down to kiss his hand. If he 
went to Dublin they would erect an obelisk on 
the spot where he first landed, as the Paddy- 
landers did when Gorgius visited them. We 
have all of us read with delight that story of 
the King’s voyage to Hagvisland, where his 
presence inspired such a fury of loyalty; and 
where the most famous man of the country— 
the Baron of Bradwardine—coming on board 
the royal yacht, and finding a glass out of 
which Gorgius had drunk, put it into his coat 

ocket as an inestimable relic, and went ashore 
in his boat again. But the Baron sat down 
upon the glass and broke it, and eut his coat- 
tails very inuch; and the estimable relic was 
lost to the world forever! O noble Bradwar- 
dine! what Old-World superstition could set 
you on your knees before such an idol av that? 

“If you want to moralise upon the muta- 
bility of human affairs go and see the figure of 
— in his real, identical robes, at the wax- 
work.—Admittance oneshilling. Children and 
flunkies sixpence. Go, and pay sixpence.” 








Avg. 28, °52 


Thackeray might have spared, however, 
Sir Walter; his reverence for genius shou'd 
have allowed him to go scot-free. Sir Wal. 
ter Scott’s sentiment of loyalty, came from 
no man-worship, but was an element of that 
poetical spirit with which he surrounded al! 
that was allied to tradition, with the reve. 
rence of spe 

Here is an illustration of snobbishness, 
applicable everywhere where there are young 
men and maidens, prospective old bachelors 
and prospective (dare we utter it?) old 
maids, as applicable to New York as London: 

SNOBS AND MARRIAGE. 

“Everybody of the middle rank who walks 
through this life with a sympathy for his com- 
panions on the same journey—at any rate, 
every man who has been jostling in the world 
for some three or four lustres—must make no 
end of melancholy reflections upon the fate of 
those victims whom Society, that is, Snobbish. 
ness, is immolating meat day. With love and 
simplicityand natural kindness Srobbishness 
is perpetually at war. People dare not be 
happy for fear of Snobs. People dare not love 
for fear of Snobs. People pine away lonely 
under the tyranny of Snobs. Honest kindly 
hearts dry up and die, Gallant generous lads, 
blooming with hearty youth, swell into bloated 
old-bachelorhood, and burst and tumble over. 
Tender girls wither into shrunken decay, and 
perish solitary, from whom Snobbishness has 
eut off the common claim to happiness and 
affection with which Nature endowed us all. 
My heart grows sad as I see the blundering 
tyrant’s handywork. AsI behold it I swell 
with cheap rage, and glow with fury against 
the Snob. Come down, I say, thou skulking 
dullness. Come down, thou stupid bully, and 
give up thy brutal ghost! And I arm myself, 
with the sword and spear, and taking leave of 
my family, g forth to do battle with the hide- 
ous ogre and giant, that brutal despot in Snob 
Castle, who holds so many gentle hearts in 
torture and thrall. 

“When Punch is king, I declare there shall 
be no such thing as old maids and old bache- 
lors. The Reverend Mr. Malthus shall be 
burned annually, instead of Guy Fawkes. 
Those who don’t marry shall go into the work- 
house. It shall be a sin for the poorest not to 
have a pretty girl to love him. ; 

“The above reflections came to mind after 
taking a walk with an old comrade, Jack 
Spiggot by name, who is just passing into the 
state of old bachelorhood, after the manly and 
blooming youth in which I remember him. 
Jack was one of the handsomest fellows in 
England when we entered together in the 
Highland Buffs; but 1 quitted the Cuttyquilts 
early, and lost sight of him for many years. 

“Mh! how changed he is from those days! 
He wears a waistband now, and has begun to 
dye his whiskers. His cheeks, which were 
red, are now mottled ; his eyes, once so bright 
and steadfast, are the color of peeled plovers 


“*Are you married Jack?’ says I, remem- 
bering how consumedly in love he was with 
his cousin Letty Lovelace, when the Cuttykilts 
were quartered at Strathbungo some twenty 
years ago. 

“*Married? no,’ says he. 
enough. Hard enough to keep myself, muc 
more a family, on five hundred-a-year. Come 
to Dickinson's; there’s some of the best Ma- 
deira in London there, my er. So we went 
and talked over old times. e bill for dinner 
and wine consumed was prodigious, and the 

uantity of brandy-and-water that Jack took 
dened what a regular boozer he was. ‘A 
guinea or two guineas. What the devil do I 
care what I spend for my dinner?’ says he. 

“* And Letty Lovelace,’ says I. 

“Jack's countenance fell. However, he burst 
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a loud laugh presently. ‘Letty Love- 
od ! says he, “she’s Lett velace in ; but 
Gad, such a wizened old woman! She’s as 
thin as a thread-paper (you remember what a 

re she had); her nose has got red, and her 
teeth blue, She's always ill; always quarrel- 
ling with the rest of the family ; always psalm- 
singing, and always taking pills, Gad, I had 
a rare escape there. Push round the grog, old 


Y Steaightway memory went back to the 
days when Letty was the loveliest of blooming 
young creatures: when to hear her sing was 
to make the heart jump into your throat; 
when to see her dance, was better than Mon- 
tessu or Noblet (they were the Ballet Queens 
of those days); when Jack used to wear a 
locket of her hair, with a little gold chain 
round his neck, and, exhilarated with toddy, 
after a sederunt of the Cuttykilt mess, used to 
pull out this token, and kiss it, and howl 
about it, to the great amusement of the bottle- 
nosed oll Major and the rest of the table. 

“*My father and hers couldn’t put their 
horses together,’ Jack said. ‘The general 
wouldn't come down with more than six thou- 
sand. My Governor said it shouldn’t be done 
under eight. Lovelace told him to go and be 
hanged, and so we parted company. The 
said she was in a decline. Gammon! She's 
forty, and as tough and as sour as this bit of 
lemon peel. Don’t put much nia deo yunch, 
Snob, my boy. No man can stan ito + after 
wine.’ 

«* And what are your pursuits, Jack ?’ says I. 

“*Sold out when the Governor died. Mo- 
ther lives at Bath. Go down there once a 
year for a week. Dreadful slow. Shilling 
whist. Four sisters—all unmarried except the 

oungest—awful work. Scotlani in August. 
taly in the winter: cursed rheumatism. Come 
to London in March, and toddle about at the 
Club, old boy; and we won't go home till 
maw-aw-rning till daylight does appear.’ 

“*And here’s the wreck of two lives!’ 
mused the present Snobographer, after taking 
leave of Jack Spiggot. ‘Pretty merry Letty 
Lovelace’s rudder lost and she east away, and 
handsome Jack Spiggot stranded on the shore 
like a drunken Trinculo.’ 

“What was it that insulted Nature (to use 
no higher name), and perverted her kindly in- 
tentions towards them? What cursed frost 
was it that nipped the love that both were 
bearing, and condemned the girl to sour ste- 
rility, and the lad to selfish old-bachelorhood ? 
It was the infernal Snob tyrant who governs 
us all, who says, ‘Thou shalt not love without 
a lady’s-maid ; thou shalt not marry without a 
carriage and horses; thou shalt have no wife 
in thy heart, and no children on thy knee, 
without a page in buttons and a French bonne ; 
thou shalt go to the devil unless thou hast a 
Brougham; marry poor, and society shall for- 
sake thee; thy kinsman shall avoid thee as a 
criminal; thy aunts and uyeles shall turn up 
their eyes and bemoan the sad, sad manner in 
which Tom or Harry has thrown himself 
away.’ You, young woman, may sell yourself 
without shame, and marry old Creesus; you, 
young man, may lie away your heart and your 
life for a jointure. But if you are poor, wo be 
to you! Society, the brutal Snob autocrat, 
consigns you to solitary perdition. Wither, 
poor girl, in your garret; rot, poor bachelor, 
in your Club, 

“When I see those graceless recluses— 
those unnatural monks and nuns of the order 
of St. Beelzebub, my hatred for Snobs and 
their worship, and their idols, passes all conti- 
nence Let us hew down that man-eatin 
Juggernaut, I say, that hideous Dagon ; ont 
glow with the heroic courage of Tom Thumb, 
and join battle with the gia.t Snob.” 





LOTUS EATING.* 


An easy book of sentiment, clever enough in 
its way, and, so considering it, we shall not 
attempt an article upon it, for sentiment upon 
sentiment is not acceptable. Mr. Curtis has 
imposed upon himself a nice task, by his title, 
as if a man should say, now I am going to 
be very soft and delicate with my daintiest 
quill for two hundred pages. Or, as if you 
were to be invited to a dinner, to a single 
course of peaches, 

Such parcel books have a stifling air, as the 
multitude of sweet scents oppress you in a 
perfumer’s shop. It is all very pretty, very 
luxurious and lady-like, but we weary of it. 
We get along very well, the coach is excel- 
lently built, the linings are exquisite, but 
after a mile or two we wish to get out, and, 
upon the whole, think favorably of a cart. 

When will our young poets learn that one 
Keats or one Leigh Hunt, or one Tennyson 
will suffice for the wants of a generation, in 
fact is as much as the English language wil! 
bear at one time? 

Dickens is doing some good service by 
showing up one class of these affectations in 
his character of Mr. Skimpole, of whom we 
were somehow or other reminded in reading 
the reflections on society at Newport, in this 
book, in a certain languid manner rather than 
in any particular unsoundness in the argu- 
ment, though we are far from being con- 
vinced that the culture of the fine arts, even 
singing “barcaroles,” shows any higher 
development for a man than the possession 
of such virtues as will commonly spring 
from a life of honest industry through con- 
stant and humble labor. Nature will take 
care of herself and her children without the 
aid of the dancing master. “I do not insist 
upon it,” says the lotus eater. “It is a 
speculation. Yet, perhaps, this perfection of 
the individua! is the jewel in the toad’s head, 
the real result of the elaborate aristocratic 
organization of the old world, which, I grant, 
was too cumbrous an operation for such 
aresult.” Unhappy news, that, for America; 
and again—* It would be unfortunate if we 
were all drones, and if is foolish for any man 
to speak of labor in general as inimical to 
society. But 1 speak of that labor which is 
really drudgery, which is unfair to a man’s 
intellectual nature. Hans Sachs was a shoe- 
maker, but it is no less true that incessant 
hammering of sole leather also hammers the 
cobbler’s just development away.” On the 
other hand there are the toils of idleness, 
and, suppose a man incessantly hammering 
out sonnets. We would bet two to one at 
the end of the year in favor of the “just 
development,” intellectual, moral and social 
of the cobbler. 

An aristocracy of wealth is bad enough 
but heaven preserve us from an aristocracy 
of dilettanteism. 

We should be disposed to cast fewer 
glances at Europe in surveying American 
scenery or contemplating American charac- 
ter; but this is a matter of taste in which, to 


reverse a saying of Charles IL, Mr. Curtis’ | P° 


nonsense don’t suit our nonsense. 

All things excepted, however, this is a 
leasant book—better pruned and chastened 
in style than the last literary appearance of the 
Howadji—in Syria, and, not without consi- 
derable ingenuity, imparting freshness to 
places lying in the very dust and glare of 
summer travel. The pleasurable parts of 


.strike ever 


the book are agreeably enhanced by the 
vignette wood-cuts, after the designs of Mr. 
Kensett. 





EMILY JUDSON’S POEMS.* 


A TITLE too modest and faintly suggestive 
of the many beauties and excellencies of a 
choice volume of poetry. Seeing the name 
under which this lady has written in times 
past, flying through the press, with many 
like-named contributors to the fugitive sheets 
of the country, we had not given her credit 
for a depth of feeling and truth of exeeution 
which are amply vindicated in the present 
collection. Our attention was first fixed on 
her claims by the poem entitled * Watch- 
ing,” which the reader will remember in our 
284th number. To that we refer with con- 
fidence; in illustration of all the fine aud— 
we do not hesitate to say—lofty quali- 
ties which disclose themselves in many of 
the poems now before us. Feeling—first of 
all—faney, cadence, observation, and large- 
ness of heart and purpose, demand and will 
secure to Mrs. Judson a station among the 
first upon the “heaven kissing hill.” We 
have written briefly, but with emphasis, be- 
cause the pleasure of applauding poetical 
publications is not the most frequent of eri- 
tical luxuries; but where it is to be had, it 
should be indulged in with “a right good 
will.” 


The “ Friend of Moses ;” or, a Defence of the 
Pentateuch as the Production of Moses and an 
Inspired Document, against the Objections of 
Modern Scepticism. By Wm. 'T. Hamilton, D.D. 
M. W. Dodd.—This work is intended to enforce 
a more literal aeceptation of the Record of 
Creation furnished by Moses than has been ac- 
corded to it by some geologists. The author 
conceives the simple phrase, “In the begin- 
ning,” to signify a period of vast and indefi- 
nite remoteness, during which the phenomena 
testified to us by geology teok place; and that 
the six days of creation are to be taken in their 
literal signification, during which the world 
passed in the hands of its Maker from a previ- 
ous incompleted state, or one differing from 
that it now presents to one fitted for its present 
inhabitants. 

He maintains the Unity of the Race, finding 
in the history of the disperson of mankind at 
the Tower of Babel from the plains of Shinar 
over the surface of the earth a sufficient means 
of accounting for the present varieties in the 
parts of the human family. The author's 
remarks on'this point are extremely valuable, 
and we are convinced that the more they are 
thought over the more favorably will they 
eandid mind. Various other 
points of the Mosaic Record are commented 
upon by the author, such as the superior anti- 
quity of the Books of Moses over those of the 
Egyptians and Chinese, the universality of the 
Deluge, the longevity of the Ancient Patriarchs, 
the curious subject of the Giants and others. 
All these are treated with much learning, sei- 
entific as well as biblical, and calmly and dis- 
passionately discussed. The style is finished 
and elegant and the work should find its way 
into general circulation. The title is the only 
rtion of the volume to which we are in- 
clined to take exception. It has an adeaptan- 
dum air whieh does not accord withthe dig- 
nity of the subject or the merit of the writer. 

Kossuth in New England: a full account of 
the Hungarian Governor's Visit to Massachu- 
setis, with his Speeches and the Addresses that 
were made to him, carefully revised and correct- 
ed. With an Appendiz. Boston: Jewett & 
Co.—A valuable memorial of a distinctive por- 








* Lotus Eating: a Summer Book, George William 
Curtis, illustrates by Kensett. Merpor. 





* An Olio of Domestic Verses. By Emily Judson. 
12mo. Lewis Colby: New York. 
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tion of the tour of the “illustrious Magyar,” 
prepared with a care and historical enthusi- 
asm which do eredit to the amor patrie of 
New England. The material, though most of 
it has been recently before the public in the 
newspapers, wears a new aspect in & book, 
with the details of the celebrated “ progress” 
supplied, Kossuth, of course, is the central 
figure ; but while there is one eye upon hiin 
there are two upon the numerous local person- 
ages who became distinguished on the occa- 
sion. So that whate:er may be the “future 
of Hungary,” this volume is a very considera- 
ble picture of the present of New England. 





A Memorial of the Rev. John Snelling Pop- 


MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. 


— Av item in the newspaper account of the 
lately-deceased Count d’Orsay will arrest the 
attention of seekers after a peculiar kind of 
gossip :-— 

“That he was born (at Paris) precisely at 
the opening of the present century would 
appear from the fact of Lord Byron express- 
ing his astonishment at the precocity exhibited 
in a certain diary MS. from the pen of the 
Count, perused by his Lordship at Genoa, 
April 5, 1823: 

“*The most singular thing is how he should 
have penetrated, not the fact but the myster 


kin, DD. Edited by C. C. Felton. Cam-/| of the English ennwi at two-and-twenty. 
bridge: Bartlett.—Dr. Popkin was the Eliot | was about the same age when I made the 
Professor of Grevk at Il rvard, the predeces- same discovery, in almost precisely the same 
sor of his biographer, Prof. Felton. He can | circles.’ i 

hardly be considered a great man or one of the | “This MS., which was pronounced by such 
“Men of the Time ;” but he was astaunch man | competent authority to be equal to anything 
in his way, firm and resolute in the good old | Count de Grammont has left us about cotem- 
dogmatical style, in fact a redoubtable college porary frivolity, is possibly yet extant, and to 
professor—with a reputation withal for humor | tts publication we must defer any knowledge 
which owed much of its Ap pon by some | of the juvenile portion of his fashionable ex- 
magical quality not unknown in such places, to | periences. He had hereditary pretensions to 
the college walls—for it evaporates very | the peculiar social amenities and tact of the 
rapidly in Prof. Felton’s book outside of them.|Grammonts and of Anthony Hamilton; but 
The jokes of Popkin seem to have been like his | to the reminiscences of Hampton-court and 


Professorship, alter the manner of the ancients. there ’ i 
'person the soldiership and chivalry of his 
| father, General d’Orsay, an old campaigner 


They have the true Ciceronian flavor of dry, 
exceedingly quiet humor, and * thin partitions | 
do their bounds divide” from sheer platitudes. | 
One good thing he could hardly help saying. | 
Some devout inquirer asked him if he were a 
Hopkinsian; no, said he, lam a Popkinsian! 
The lectures appended to the memoir are 
somewhat old tashioned, that on the Greek 
Dramatists oddly winding up with a statement | 
that the lecturer “never loved to be horribly | 
delighted” and “as the conclusion of the 
whole matter, I must say that | considered the 
theatre as the bane of Harvard college.” 

Rome and the Abbey. By the author of | 
Geraldine. Sadlier & Co.—A “religious mo- 
ral,” detailing from the point of view of the 
Church of Rome the customs and ceremonies | 
of the “eternal city,” with the usual romance 
machinery of discussion, &c., often enough em- 
ployed on the other side in works of fiction. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes comes to us | 
from the New York agent, H. Bailliere, and is 
always welcome, not only as the best exponent | 
of the scientifie aud literary world of France, 
but for its liberal and cosmopolitan devotion 
to interests beyond its own country. In the | 
departinent of travels, the review is unequalled, 
as it is frequently made the medium of publi- 
eation of the philosophie and scientific observa- | 
tion of famous French travellers and savans. 
Qur readers have had oceasion to appreciate 
in the article on the Panama Railroad, trans- 
lated for and published some weeks since in 
our columns, the merit of the Review in that 
class of observation. The interests of Ameri- 
can literature are not unheeded, as some ex- 
cellent reviews of American works which have 
lately appeared, fully prove. 

ag © B. . Mussey & Co, end 
Parker, Boston, we have two volumes more 
of their edition of the Waverley Novels :—in- | 
cluding Rob Roy, Black Dwarf, and Old Mor- 
tality—a supply of good reading, and at a price | 
which shoul make the heart of the peruser of 
novels jump. The paper is good, the type 
large, and the volumes of a convenient size to 
hold to the light. The agents for this city are 
Messrs. Dewitt & Davenport. 

The Republie. A Monthly Magazine, Edit- 
ed by Thomas R. Whitney.—We always take 
pleasure in the perusal of Mr. Whitney's 
monthly, inspired as it is by patriotic feeling, | 
and conducted with a steady resvlution to be, 
say, and do “the right.” Its variety is inte- 


resting, its contributors men of talent, and its | did not plough with 


editor a fair-minded man. 


city. 
the country. 
_back room up-stairs, in Broadway. 
citizen of Brooklyn, where the most of his 


Tunbridge-wells there was superadded in his 


of the Empire.” 


— Personal reminiscences of a somewhat 
different quality are furnished in the letter, 
issued last week by a well known old citizen, 
Stephen B. Munn, Esq., who, if he is not 
the veritable “ oldest inhabitant,” must come 
very near it, as he states that he was “ four 
score and six on the 13th day of Jast Janua- 
ry.” As specimens of antique quaintness 


and simplicity (with good sense at bottom) 


we present several selected passages .— 
“New York, Aug 10th, 1852. 
“Mr. Jacosp Suarr: 
“Sir—I address you because I understand 
that if you were out of the way, a railroad 


could not be made in Broadway at this time. 


When I was told that you were a wealthy, 
shrewd man, ‘not wishing yourself any harm,’ 
and having more influence with the Corpora- 
tion than any man in the State (though I was 


told you could not suceeed), I thought it well 
| enough to attend to it. 


“T believe it was the first time when a rail- 


road was agitated to be made in Broadway, 


many years ago, I saw a petition was signed 
at the corner of Broadway and Grand street 
(a druggist store, now a bank), I went there 
and found a boy-had put down the number 
and signed it. In the cireular I received from 
you, I read ‘Col. Richards, 174 Broadway, 
Merchant.’ He never was a merchant in this 
Thirty years past he was a merchant in 
He now keeps an office in a 
He is a 


wroperty is. I read also in your cireular, ‘ Mr, 
‘anderbilt, 410 Broadway.’ You have not 
put ‘merchant’ to his name, though he is a 
man of wealth; his wealth is not, however, in 
Broadway, except his ‘goods.’ He tells me he 
does not like the noise of the omnibuses. It 
has not disturbed me; I have been where I 
hve near forty years, 503 Broadway. It was 
a wilderness F 0 I came here, called ‘ New 
Broadway.’ Many think Broadway is not 
wide enough to admit of a railroad. I never 
measured it till yesterday; and opposite to 
my house I find it forty-two feet and two 
inches from gutter curb to gutter curb. I 


| then went up to Mr. Stephenson’s and got a 


of which is below. I 
im. (Judges 14th chap. 
18th verse.) TI simply told him what T want- 


memorandum, a copy 
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ed. I did not name Broadway, nor did he. | 
have had much business with him, and hayoe 
cause to believe him a fair, honest man. I told 
him to be particular, as 1 wanted to make it 
public, and it would be scrutinized. 

[cory. ] 

“*Two cars passing each other oceupy a 
space of about 17 feet; 17 feet additional 
would be required for the free passage of ordi- 
nary carriages, or 20 feet for omnibusses, 
tracks, or other large vehicles. 

“*Joun STEPHENSON,’ 

“* August 9th, 1852. 

“He is a earriage-maker, East 27th street, 
near 4th Avenue; largely in the business, 
You will see his name inside of many omni- 
buses, 

“In reply to being told by a railroad man, 
‘The omnibuses will not be allowed to run in 
Broadway.’ I should be sorry to have it so, 
I have ridden in them at least 25 years; been 
well treated by the owners, and generally by 
the drivers. * * * * * T have rode in the 
‘Knickerbocker’ line 6 years last spring, by 
the quarter ; I have been much benefitted !) 
them ; the jolting cireulates the blood; mak- 
ing them in a measure like horseback riding. 

“The jams in Broadway have been named, 
I seldom fail to go to the ‘South Ferry’ in the 
afternoons on week days. I have, in the after- 
noons, been in the jam twice. It struck my 
mind not to allow any coaches or carts in 
Broadway, as they cause the jam I have no- 
ticed. But the second thought says, ‘How 
will the ladies go shopping? and we want the 
earts to bring us coal and wood.’ I burn 
wood in my kitchen and office. I have been 
in the jam twice, about four to five and one 
half minutes. Let it alone, it will eure itself. 
They will learn to wnjam by turning out into 
other street. 

“If complaint is made about the jam, it will 
be by somebody that wants a railroad. When 
complaint is made of the snow not being clear- 
ed off the sidewalk it is by some one who never 
owned a side or any other kind of walk. 
How are the ladies to get from the ear to the 
sidewalk in stormy weather, through the mud, 
carriages continually passing each side? | 
sometimes get in 20 loads of wood at a time ; 
it takes a part of two days to ride, saw, and 
put it in my vault. 

“Tf a railroad must be made; when the 
owners of the property think best make a pe- 
tition to the Corporation to make it and Jet 
the payers of taxes have the benefit of it, and 
not give it to others to make money out of it. 
I see many tenants are in favor of it, perhaps 
they are to ride at less price. 

“Have the Corporation power to restrain 
coaches and carts from running in Broadway ? 
I was told they had power to make a walk 
across to accommodate a Purter-House—my 
property was threatened to be sold for it—be- 
tween eight and nine dollars. 

“TI kept a coach and sleigh perhaps 10 years, 
and a chaise longer to please my wife and 
daughters. I would not do it again, for I 
never wanted them for myself. 

“My horse fell and pitched me off three 
times. 

“IT was fourscore and six on the 13th day 
of last January. How many men are there in 
this city of my age who have rode in railroad 
ears for 25 years, and have better health than 
Ihave? 

“Were I to take my family into the country 
I would take an omnibus with four horses. 
They are roomy, airy, and pleasant. I have 
been sick much since 1846. Dr. Cheeseman 














or 


told me to ride in the omnibus, and I have 
done myse!f good by it. ‘ 

“Ten years hence, no railroad will be al- 
lowed to be made in the city, if the Corpora- 
tion is composed of such men as we read of in 
Exodus, 18th chapter, 21st verse—‘ God fear- 
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ing men of trath, hating covetousness’—and 

not as in 34th Job, first part of 17th verse. 
“Sreenen B. Muny. 

“To Messrs. Jacob Sharp, William Menzies, 

Freeman Campbell, D. R. Martin, John An- 

derson, and associates.” 

— Representing, as they do, the active 

* mind of the country at large, newspapers are 
a fair and natural subject of constant study, 
Whoever has neglected this branch of his 
education, knows little how much there is of 
cleverness, spirit, and ready talent dotted 
about the United States. For instance, there 
js at Philadelphia, besides many other capi- 
tal journals, published now for several years, 
the City Ilem, which is well printed and care- 
fully edited, with occasional critical sketches, 
and special attention to book-notices, a 
cireumstance which our shrewd publishing 
friends will no doubt “ make a note of.” 

— Coming back to our own city, we find 
in that wide-awake daily, the Times, an 
agreeable relief to its vigorous polities, in a 
series of fanciful papers purporting t» de- 
seend from the City Hali Bell-Ringer, and 
entitled “Gossip Aloft.” They are un- 
doubtedly from a scholarly and accomplished 
pen, which, if space admitted, we would 
attest by more than one brilliant passage. 

— Prizes or honors for special exercises 
are obvious means of literary development, 
which it is a matter of surprise have not 
been heretofore more generally employed in 
our colleges. We begin to notice them on 
commencement days here and there, but the 
system has not been adopted or probably 
much looked into. A literary contest on 
some particular theme is the well known 
means at Oxford of testing the best attsin- 
wents. The rivalry leads to a particular 
kind of culture which is not gained in the 
simple recitations. A worthy precedent has 
just been set in this matter by Dr. Lieber, in 
his Professorship in the College of South 
Carolina, in the proposal of the following 


HISTORICAL PRIZE QUESTION FOR THE JUNIOR 
CLASS OF S, C. COLLEGE. 


All the leaders in the American Revolu- 
tion were educated under a monarchieal sys- 
tem. The law, the literature, the politics— 
their history, recollections, and associations 
—all bore, it would seem, the impress, not 
indeed of despotism, but of monarchy. 
With the exception of the Netherlands, there 
was no example of an extensive, life-full, 
lasting federative republic before their eyes, 
(It is not necessary to mention Switzerland 
here.) Nor does the American republican 
Te owe its origin to a single man, who, 
tharged like Solon or Lycurgus, proposed it 

ntire to the people. 

How, then, did it happen that our fore- 

ers proclaimed the republic? An Eng- 
'S prince might have been obtained to per- 
Pete monarchy here! People are very 
*pty confound American Independence and 
the tndation of American Republicanism. 

ut e one might have been established 
with, the other. 

423\@ American Republic a merely ne- 
gative Gin? that is, came the republican 
governt\t to be resorted to merely because 
there Wao king after the Declaration of 
Independe., ¢ yo person with royal claims ? 
Or does the enublic owe its origin to the 

fact that the torious general who conquer- 

pr ery did not choose to make him- 
2 ©, : " 

had he desi hed Washington have done it 


If the Commy oath owed its origin to 


such negative circumstances, would it have 

lasted and expanded ? 
If, however, the birth of the Republic was | pr 

owing to internal and intrinsic causes—not | Sip. mi 
to external and accidental ones—if it was| “rand Mrs. S. C. Hall have revealed the 
natural and spontaneous, then show this na- | %#¢ of their minds and the tenor of their 
turalseas—tha historical necessity of the | lives through their books, with a beautiful, un- 
oy The 


the one sadness which haunts the heart of the 
stranger—the yearning waut of some loved 
presence—the weary pain of a lost compenion- 


fine wit and 











: : 10m, ,conscious truthfulness. 
Republie—that is, the connexion between |). 


* . . el Pig vide k ledge . life, ie 
the ultimate establishment of the Republic | amor iand wide ‘knowledge of life, which 


and its producing causes (not the enduring 
causes, with which all of us are sufficiently | 
acquainted.) In one word, give the genesis | 
of American Republicanism. When, where, | 
how, and why did the idea of a republican | 
government for our country arise, and who | 
pronounced the daring word first, when the | 
idea had silently matured in the winds of | 


the people unconscious to themselves! 


i give so much of richness and spirit to their in- 


imitable sketches of Irish character, flow into 
and impart a peenliar charm to conversation 
and manner; while the refined tastes of artist 
and poet are manifest in all their home-sur- 
roundings, blending in countless forms of 
beauty, and taking strange freaks and quaint- 
nesses of fancy. 

“Of our party that day was the authoress 
of ‘ Margaret Maitland of Sunnyside ’—a fair 


Tha naeintew te dll ench mctters can have Scotch woman, not over twenty-two, a modest, 
no worthier guide than Professor Lieber, | quiet, lovable person, who seems far from hay- 


who is not only ove of the most .arned, but 
also one of the most catholic-hearted men in | 
the Union. | 


— If the following, which we find floating | 
about, be “true and authentic,” men of let- | 
ters are certainly getting up: 

“A Texas Whig editor stopped his press to | 
announce the nomination of Scott and Graham, 
and then went on and said: 

“*Gen, Scott, the here of several wars, .nd 
the conqueror of Mexico, is too well known to 
need comment. 

“*Mr. Graham is well known to the politi- | 
eal and literary world, more especially to the 
literary, he having for some years back been | 
engaged in publishing Grakam’s Magazine, | 
which as a literary work stands unequalled in 
America. 

“With two such standard bearers, the | 
Whigs kuow no defeat. Nine cheers for the | 
ticket.’ ” 

— An excellent address delivered before | 
the Lodges by Mr. Editor Burekhardt, is | 
lying on our table: written in a lofty spirit | 
and in a style of clearness and purity sur- | 
prising in a gentleman not to the “ manor 
born,” of speaking English as hjs native lan- | 
guage. 





| 

— Another dip into the correspondence | 
in the last-published letter of Miss Grace | 
Greenwood, makes us acquainted with her | 
personal experience of more literary nota-| 
bilities -— 


“I know you will be interested in hearing | 
something of the authoress of the charming | 
novels ‘ Oxtve,’ and ‘Tae Iesp or tHe Famity.’ 
I met her last week at a pleasant evening | 
yarty in Camden town. Miss Mulock is an | 
rish woman about twenty-five, petite and | 
pretty. In manner, she is quiet and gentle, | 
while her smile and her voice have a sort of | 
dreamy sweetness about thom very peculiar, | 
and in a lionized authoress surely most agree- | 
able for its unexpectedness. She has a new | 
novel nearly ready for publication, which is | 
said to be very fine. By the way, I have just | 
finished one by Mrs. Crosland (Camilla Toul- | 
man), which, I understand is shortly to appear 
in America. ‘ Lydia—a Woman's Book,’ is a | 
work of high tone, and of mnch interest as a 
story. Iam confident you will like it. 

“A memorable day last week was spent, 
with the Ifalls, at their lovely country resi- | 


j 


dence. With a soft and cloudlessly beautiful | 


heaven above, and all the leafy and flowery | 
glories of an English summer beneath and | 
around, with » charming, rambling, pictur- | 
esque hoxse, which was like a fairy palace of | 
ames and art—and above all, with such a 
host and hostess, I should have been utterly, | 
childishly happy, but for the one shadow 


‘ which ever falls on the path of the wanderer— | 





ing made up her mind to admit the fact of her 
own genius, Having wakened one morning 
to find herself famous, she believes the world 
to be laboring under some strange delusion, 
and accounts herself an immensely over-rated 
little woman, after all.” : 

— While the fair lady writer is gossiping 
with the gods, it would appear from the fol- 
lowing that there is, not far off, a Jess intellee- 
tual Society. We quote an English paper: 

“At arecent missionary meeting in Not- 
tingham, a Mr. Allen, of Sheffield, told a story 
of a woman in the latter town who lately as- 
tonished a neighbor with the intelligence that 
the devil was dead! The story did not meet 
with acceptanee, and the sceptical woman, 
therefore, accompanied her friend to the shop 


in which she had seen the fact advertised. 


| They at length reached a dyer’s shop, in the 


window of which was a placard with the in- 
seription—‘ Satin dyed here!’ (laughter). 

— A touch of science on our own side of 
the water will perhaps restore our confidence 
in the “knowingness” of man. Our au- 
thority is with its-eye-teeth-all-cut Col. Wal- 
lace’s (Philadelphia) Sua: 

“PHENOMENA Previctep.—We extract the 
following from the present number of the 
Rainbow, published by Dr. L. L. Chapman, 
Philadelphia: 

“Within the last four months, no less than 
three earthquakes have occurred as predicted 
and published in the Rainbow three weeks be- 


| forehand, viz: in Switzerland, June 19th. In 


Spezzia, Italy, July 14. In Groton, Conn., 
August Ist. Besides that at Washington, 
April 29, publicly predicted beforchand, but 
not published. Besides the Aurora of April 23d, 
to the time, predicted and published three 


; weeks beforehand; and almost every cold, 


windy, or Electrical change since the com- 
mencement of the year, 

“We find the foregoing statement in rela- 
tion to predicted earthquakes, correct, and as 
far as we have observed, the other phcnome- 
na. The recent earthquake in New Druns- 
wick we also find was predieted weeks be- 
forehand, in the Rainbow, making the fifth, 

he breaking out of the cholera in Buffalo 
and Rochester, &e, on the day predicted by 
the Rainbow (Aug. 31st), is a remarkable eoin- 
cidence. If Dr. Chapman has found out the 
physical laws which regulate the changes, ele- 
ments, &e., he should receive reward due 
American genius, for a discovery of unsurpass- 
ed importance, nationally and individually. If 
he has not, then he can, beat any Yankee in 
Christendom in guessing. The Rainbow, con- 
taining his daily premonitions, is mailed 


monthly, six months, to all post-paid addresses 
enclosing twenty-five cents, by its author.” 

— From time to time we have noted 
growth of another 
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American journalism, the commercial pa-| From lakes in long succession, sea on sea, 
pers; and in that rank is now to be | Outstretehed afar beyond the western sky ; 
placed The New York Mercantile Jour-| O'er misty falls; through rapids a x one, hae 
nal, edited by Robert Lyon, Esq., and, And straits where myriad wooded islets lie ; 

ublished by Messrs. Lyon and Hillyer. It Flowed thy clear waters, since the primal day 
3 been already received with great favor, | Unknown, save to the red barbarian throngs, 
and from our knowledge of its direction, we Brute hunters of the brutes, now passed away, 
have no doubt it is proving, and will prove a | Heroes of fiction’s tales, of dreamers’ songs. 
valuable auxiliary to the vast and various! Bat now no more broods wildness o’er the 
classes interested in commerce and finance. land ;— 

—A word in regard to the gossip of the From forts on high we have the sentry’s hail . 

theatre, and we take our leave to another The beacon tower gleams on the jutting strand, 
week—and we shall be brief now, with a| And stately ships foam on before the gale. 


determination to have our “ full say” here-| Oy the green margin stands the eity fair, 
after. The cornfield spreads where woods were dark 

James Wallack—a name of power and and lone; 
popular favor—opens the Lyceum on the | Tall homestead smokes rise through the morn- 
30th. ing air, 

Charles R. Thorne the New York Tura-| And spires, whence floats afar the bell’s pure 
TRE (Astor Place) on the same evening. An | tone. 
excellent location and spirited manager. Tales of the wilder Past let History tell, 

The Broapway, we believe, on the same The Present’s brightness dims her fading page ; 
date, vigorous and watchful for novelty, with Where freedom, learning, peace, abundance 
English opera. dwell, : 

Nisto’s Garpen starts afresh, with new |The mind forgets the earlier, ruder age. 
attractions. : YM: 4. Be 

The Cuampers Street THEeatRE—Mr. | AN EVENING IN AUGUST. 

Burton at the wheel—is now open, and has, [Ty was an August evening, 
we understand, a large treasury of capital at-| | was sitting all alone, , 
tractions. | While the sturdy limbs of the elms and oaks 

The Bowery and the NationaL are pur-| In the setting sunlight shone ; 
suing the “even” tenor of their way, with | I knitted, and sat listening 
their own peculiar staple, which includes} To the insects’ monotone. 
every class and degree of theatrical enter- The crickets and the grasshoppers, 
tainment, from Shakspeare to Cony and his, Among the clover-blooms, 

Dogs. Sent forth a ringing minstrelsy, 

And lastly, our classie Sarrrer has his| That sounded through the rooms; 
choice CosmoraMas still on view, morning, | And larger things, in lower keys, 
afternoon, and evening. Sang in the forest glooms, 

Of musie we shall speak more particular- |] knitted, and sat listening, 
ly, too, hereafter; but from the sounds that) And watched the dying day; 
begin to fill the air, there is likely to be no | The shadows crept along the corn 
lack of drum, trumpet, oboe, voice, in solo And chased the glow away ; 
and concert, and through all the range of in- | Till dull blue, deepening into green, 
struments and combinations. | Was all that round me lay. 


And then I noted leaves of gold 
Sail softly through the air: 
1e cool touch of her evening winds 


THE ST. LAWRENCE. 
Tue Eastern world may boast of many 4) qy 
stream, . Was changing summer's hair; 
Renowned in legend wild or stately story, | Large hickory and small lecust leaves 
Whose — have seen the Roman eagles | Were floating here and there. 
eam 
Or insge the Old Guard on its mareh of glory, | Prophetic breezes, whispering, roved 
| Among the trembling flowers ; 
_And purple tops of iron-weed 
| Bent in the tangled bowers 
(Like crested leaves on battle-plains), 
| In the breath of coming hours. 


By castles high and bold; by abbeys lone; 
By cities old and quaint, by meadows fair ; 
By hanging slopes, with vineyards overgrown ; 
By hills where snow-peaks shine through 
upper air ; 

They flow. These seek that glorious summer | 4 wish went up, as I watched the dark, 

arnt | Thick settling in the trees, 
Which fleets of Egypt, Rome, Phoenicia, knew. | That the summer skies of a dear young friend 
Where heroes sailed by shores of mystery, canteen grow bom nse ge 

Nereids slept beneath the waters blue. a, Hard it is, cre les Harvest ume, 

ee ! To sink on the faded leas! 


Those wind to meet the chilly northern wave, Exrny Heawary, 


Which once the prows of Dane and Norman 


bore, . ee WEEP! TO-NIGHT! 
Where Celtic cairns still mark the chieftain’s | Ay, weep! to-night, young mother, weep and 
grave, f plain! 
And tales of Thor and Odin haunt the shore. | For from the form of her, your only one, 
Far other scenes and memories are thine, | The signings fail that play not onee again. 
Stream of the West! In faney’s eye we view, | Pale, very pale her lip, as though of stone ; 


The wide vale wooded with the sombre pine, 


Most faint its breath. A haze is on her eye, 
‘The spreading, lengthening flood slow rolling | 


Like evening’s veil around a forest spring ; 


through. Gaze there, while yet in light it may reply, 
From lonely mires, swept by the wildfow] And looks of love a loving answer bring! 
brood ; Thou wilt not deem itso! Though day by 


day 
Thou’st seen, with glance that went from her 
to heaven, 
The smile upon her face more slowly play ; 
Her lids more droopingly to languor given ; 


From deep morasses, dense and dark and still; 

From streams where builds the beaver un- 
pursued ; 

From mossy springs, where drinks the moose 
his fill ; 











And seen decay, with desecrating stealth, 
Her cheek despoiling of its eager bloom, 

Her tresses of their sportive, showy wealth, 
And leaving there the chillness of the tom), 


Yet, cheer thee now! and only think of her, 
As if she sought repose from weary play, 
Soon to awaken ‘mid the gleam and stir 
Of beautiful new things, and far away. 

Oh, life, I know, to her was wond’rous frir— 
A hymn that swelled exulting to its close ; 
What sorrow, then, were thine, if ’mid our 

air, 
Some waiting wrong had stilled its lovely 
flows! E 
Jerome A. Maney. 


ON THE NORMAL POWER OF THE GREEK Z. 
BY S. S. HALDEMAN. 

Tue later Romans having made the useless 
addition of the Greek Zeta to their alphabet, 
it was necessary to devote some space to it 
in my Elements of Latin Pronunciation, 
published in Philadelphia in 1851; and 
although satisfied with the short exposition 
there given, the doubts expressed by several 
classical friends induce me to offer some ad- 
ditional arguments confirmatory of them. 

My illustrations will be taken from the 
Greek Grammar of E. A. Sophocles (Hart- 
ford, U. S., 1850), and the work of G. Seyf- 
farth De Sons Lirerarvm Gra&carvm (Lip- 
SLE, 1824,) the former of whom believes 
that Z had its perverted and local power in 
French and English; and the latter that it 
was DS. ‘ 

Whilst I admit that in a few words, or asa 
dialectic variation, the Greek Z had the modern 
Greek power of French z, there is sufficient 
evidence that its normal power was not DS, 
as most modern scholars contend, but SD, 
according to the explicit assertion of the an- 
cient grammarians, in passages which could 
not have been mutilated by transcribers or 
editors holding modern views. 

The arguments against Z being a com- 
pound letter are thus stated by Sephocles :— 

1. * The Tonie tribe used Z even when 
they employed X> for 8, and @> for wv.” 
This may have been done to avoid characters 
used for sounds they did not employ, namely, 
& as KS, and W as IT. 

2.“The Molie and Dorie tribes never 
used SA at the beginning of a word.” This 
custom does not prove that their initial z 
was not A; but because in other places 
they wrote 6 at length instead of ¢. 

3. “ Dionysius himself distinctly says that 
it is gently aspirated,” namely, as contain- 
ing >. 

4. “The Latin had no sound correspond. 
ing to Z. Had this letter been soun led lik 
A, the Romans would have represented - 
by SD, and Quincetilian would not have e#- 
ed it jucundissimam literam.” 

The Roman language wanted the sour of 
English or French 2, or Russian 3 (yich 
latter character wil! be here used fort, to 
prevent confusion). It was, therefos !"- 
possible to say (as we might in Engli) that 
Z was composed of 2d, that is, of if and 
D. But using the Russian charf€™ Wwe 
may say that Z = 3D. On this apunt, the 
nearest letter to 3 had to be used? illustra- 
tion, and this was = or S. They,therefore, 
contained the sonant s in ros¢ This is an 

y 





answer to the second objection’ !t 18 possi- 
ble that the Jolie initial cory'Y Tepresent- 
ed the true sound of 3D ag .occurs in the 
Russian word 3AAHIE guiding whieh 
might be written Zasu in, SCX Charaeters ; 
whilst as medials, the co¢® =4 may have 
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been the true sound, just as we find 2 be- 
coming 86 as a medial in Beeotic. 

In the course of time one of two conso- 
nants is frequently lost, and if this happened 
to the D of 2 (= 3D), z would remain with 
its Romaie and French power; but if the 
other member of the eombination were drop- 
ped, the D would remain, as in Asvs for 
Zivs. 

N, 2, and s being about the only final con- 
sonants of true Greek words, if Z had been 
composed of 35, it might have occurred as a 
final. If 8; were a Greek combination, rs 
would be, surds being generally present with 
their corresponding sonants; and for the 
same reason, if 3D were Greek, srt would be 
found also, and both are so common as to 
have been supplied respectively with a charae- 
ter (f, 5). The word wafos supplies us with 
both a sonant (uasdos) and a surd (uasros) 
furm. 

But so far from D3, DS, or TS being 
Greek combinations, 5 (¢ = 36), followed by 
s, was elided, as in dow for ddcw, inxeoa for 
imeroa, and pgovtiow for pgovre{ow. In the 
same manner, yxa for 75xa is paralleled by 
nepeovtixa for xepgortitxa. A, and conse- 
quently ¢, preceding «, usually became ¢, as 
from 7duae to your; eovtecua to pgorrespa, 
so that ou may be supposed more common 
than zu, du, or Gu. As Z has a final 4, it fol- 
lows the rule of 6 before w; but had it vir- 
tually ended with ¢ (surd or sonant),f would 
not have changed to it before yu, the ou being 
already associated. 

N being nothing more than a nasal §, may 
be expected to follow the same phases, so 
that it is subject to elision before ¢, and con- 
sequently before ¢, as in ovGvyos fur curSvyos 
—a change which would not take place were 
{ = ds, because 26 is a well known and eupho- 
nious combination in Greek. 

Some authors associate Z with ts, because 
they consider it equivaient to the Hebrew 
sadei, written zoaSy in the Septuagint. But 
the Hebrew consonant corresponds with the 
Arabic gad, a peculiar simple sound, which, if 
known to any of the dialects of Greek, was 
represented by the rare Greek sayz. The 
use of rs in the Septuagint was probably an 
orthographic expedient in a dialect in which 
cavtt Was unknown, and resembling the 
modern mode, so well known in Polish, of 
representing a sound by a digraph, the indi- 
vidual pewers of which do not occur in sue- 
cession in the language, this being the case 
with zs in Greek. Under this view, the < 
was intended to indicate the modification of 
s existing in ¢ad. 

As the transcriptions from Hebrew to Greek 
took place at so late a period that the ortho- 
graphy of both may have ceased to be alto- 
gether phonetic, their comparison is attended 
with some difficulty. Thus whilst the principal 
transcriptions have been made between the 
third centuries before and after Christ (in the 
Septuagint and by the Greek fathers) the 
Greek was a written language a thousand 
years before the Christian era, and it is pro- 

able that it underwent various changes in its 
course. This will account for the Hebrew 
zain being represented by {in Af{rwS, ACat ; 
by ¢ in Kas%&, Esguya; and by { or 68 in 
Efea or Es 

Besides finding { the representative of 
shin, we also find Afwrea: as the representa- 
tive of two allied Hebrew words, in one of 
which it represents the two letters shin fol- 
lowed by daleth, and in the other shin (with 
the dot on the left making it S) and daleth. 





This is natural, for the typical ¢ being 3D, 
and as the Greek Janguaye was without the 
power of shin (a point upon which the Eng- 
lish prejudices of Donaldson have strangely 
misled him in his New Cratylus), the usual 
mode of transcription was adopted, which 
replaces a foreign sound (or consecution of 
sounds) with an allied one which can be more 
readily pronounced. 

This is further proved by the use of 
§ (=cs), not only for the Hebrew coph samech 
(the true cs), but for caph followed by shin 
(as in Agpagad), and even goph shin (as in 
IrSav), worl being more guttural that C = K. 


In selecting characters for general alpha-| 


bets, the only strictly just rule, which will an- 
swer the purposes of etymology, and con- 
duce to uniformity among different nations, 
is to assign to the elements of speech the 
characters first made to represent them; and 
in the next place, to give new or modified 


characters to the unprovided sounds. ‘This | 
would have prevented the perverted use of y | 


(the Greek labial vowel T!) for the guttural 
consonant J, 


The character Z having been made for 3D, | 


its use in general alphabets, with its French 
and English power, is improper; and its he- 


terogeneous use by different nations forms — 


another objection, because, if it is to be per- 
verted, the Spaniards have the same right to 
their perversion of it that the French or Eng- 
lish might claim. 

The French z not having a character in 
the Roman alphabet, requires a new one in 


general alphabets founded upon it, and the | 


Russian form (3) isa very good one. Should 
a modified character be preferred, ‘t should 
not be founded upon Z, but S (as by ending 
it with a comma point), a character which 
is the chief representative of the sound in 
German, French, and English, as in the word 
rose in these languages. 





FALSE TENDENCIES IN| AMERICAN LITERA- 
[From a Review of the “ Blithedale Romance” in the Lon- 
don Atlas. } 

Ir is a melancholy sign for the prospects of 
rising American literature that some of its 
most hopeful professors should have, in re- 
cent works of fiction, been evidently laying 


themselves out for that species of subtle 


psychological romance, first introduced to 
the reading world by such authors as Balzac 
and Sand. 
wholesome tone which has almost always 


characterised English fictitious literature, | 


throwing utterly overboard the living and 
breathing scenes of such authors as the 


Fieldings, the Smolletts, the Scotts, the | 
Edgeworths, the Carltons, the Gores, the 
Dickens, the Thackerays—giving up the) 


painting of real human manners and human 
actions—Mr. Nathaniel Hawthorne and some 
others of his countrymen have adopted the 


Abandoning the hearty and | 





their country—instead of conveying to us on 
this side of the Atlantic a true idea of Ame- 
rican society—society in the great seaboard 
city or in the far west settlement—instead of 
presenting us with stories, racy of the soil 
and instinct with its vigorous and aggressive 
theories, the misguided party in question se- 
leet some half dozen morbid phases of mind, 
bring before us three or four intellectual 
cripples or moral monsters; personages re- 
sembling in their spiritual natures the calves 
with two heads or the eats with five legs ex- 
hibited at fairs, and then proceed with the 
dryest minuteness to deseribe the pathology 
of the morbid structure, to trace and dissect 
the anatomy of the monstrous moral and in- 
tellectual abortion—and instead of laying be- 
fore usa wholesome story of natural character 
und motive, to let us into the sceret turnings 
and windings of unhealthy and abnormal 
mental power and promptings. 

Fashions of this kind are, no doubt, com- 
mon in literature. They come out like 
blotches and pimples upon the fair body of 
the Republic of Letters. Byron inoculated 
it for a crop, and straightway every indivi- 
dual of the tribe of poetaster presented him- 
self to the world as a melancholy, a moody, 
a misanthropic, and a maddened man. 
True, in private life the juvenile Manfred 
might well chance to be a very jovial person- 
age, He turned down his shirt collars to be 
sure, which was the true and unmistakeable 
| sign of lofty melancholy ; and he rolled his 
eyes oceasionally, which meant that his soul, 
created for another and grander sphere, was 

wandering here companionless and forlorn— 
but for all that he had a very good appetite 
at dinner, and a reasonable taste for comfort- 
ing liquors after it; he could fling off his 
melancholy to dance at an evening party, to 
flirt at a pic-nic, or to smoke a quiet cigar, 
and he never allowed misanthropy to cheat 
him out of his night’s sleep. ‘The whole 
'semblance was a mere literary fashion which 
beset a tribe of young verse-grinders. The 
_ infection was about, and they took it as they 
, had taken the measles and the chicken-pox, 
and tuey got over the poetic rash without 
more damage than the physical one. The 
question is, whether the present tendency of 
the Young American fictionists to the mor- 
_bidly singular and abnormal in mental cha- 
racter, and to tracing metaphysically the cur- 
rents and springs of motive and thought, in- 
stead of leaving these to be developed by 
the actions of the personages—the question 
is, whether this fashion is likely permanently 
| to influence and to clog the advance of the 
Transatlantic school of fiction? We are 
happy in being able to express our own 
conviction that, by all literary and philoso- 
|phie precedent, nothing so repugnant to 
_ healthy mental feeling, and so foreign to 
| every tendency of true art, can be anything 


style of a bastard French school, and set | else but a passing epidemic. It is, no doubt, 
themselves to the analysis and dissection of | the business of the writer of fiction to de- 


diseased mind and unhealthy and distorted 
sentiment. Anything more sad and foul 
than this change it would be impossible to 
imagine. ‘To pass from Scott and Dickens 
to Sand and Balzae, is like giving up the 
smiling landscape glowing in its freshness 
and its beauty, for the loathly atmosphere, 
the wretched sights and smells of a dissect- 
ing-room, or abandoning the busy street or 
the pleasant social circle for charnals and 
catacombs. And yet this is what Young 
America seems bent upon. Instead of 
sketehing the really representative men of 


| seribe life-like charaeter—to analyse and set 
_ before us mind, as it is that of the artist to 
_ present us with beauty in the physical form 
| not incompatible with the development of the 
‘race. But what should we say to an artist 
| who habitually seleets abnormal and mon- 
|strous forms for representation; and, not 
content even with that, changes his part for 
| that of the anatomist, and proceeds to “de- 
monstrate” every fibre and fold of the dis- 
' eased and abhorrent structure ? 
Yet such is the school of the Balzacs and 
| the Sands, and such is the school favored at 
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present in America, There are’ different 
phases of the tendency to be observed in| 
transatlantic literature. Sometimes, as in| 
thé ease of Ik Marvel, the writing, although | 
far too psychologic in its nature, is not! 
lavished upon unwholesome personages. | 
Pathos, the anatomy, the physiology, and the | 
pathology of pathos, are what is aimed at in 


idle. If your hands cannot be usefully em- 
ployed, attend to the cultivation of your mind, 
Always speak the truth. Make few promises. 


Live up to your engagement’. Keep your own 
secrets, if you have any. When you speak to 
a pérson, look him in the face. Good company 


and good conversation are the very sinews of 
virtue. Good character is above all things 


the “ Reveries of a Bachelor,” and there can | snared coi dees po alg een pl 
be no doubt that the dissection is very curi-| speaks evil of you, let your life be so that none 
ous and complete. As we have hinted, how- | will believe him. Drink no kind of intoxicat- 
ever, all the American writers do not content | ing liquors. Ever live (misfortunes excepted) 
themselves with such insipid fare, and, ac-| within your income. When you retire to bed, 
cordingly, they conjure up, as in the case of | think over what you have been doing during 
the novel before us, a group of ugly and fan- | the day. Make no haste to be rich, if you 
tastie shadows, without «< wholesome touch | would prosper. Small and steady gains give 
of nature about them, a species of vampires, | Co™peteney with tranquillity of mind. Never 
who exist upon the blood of good taste and | play at any kind of game of chance, Avoid 
common sense, and whose erratic and morbid | eae ; through _ you may no’ with- 
impulses must be tracked and puzzled ee yale Earn tebt ae a end es 
and exhibited, thread by thread and fibre by | “¢¥¢" Tun Into debt, unless you see a way to 
ane ex Bee. 7. ;.| get out again. Never borrow, if you ean pos- | 
fibre, for the display of the demonstrator’s sibly avoid it. Do not marry until you are 
vast acuteness. able to support a wife. Never speak evil of 
any one. Be just before you are generous. 
Keep yourself innocent, if you would be happy. 
Save when you are young to spend when you 
are old, Read over the above maxims at least 
once a week,” 





SOLID MEN. 
[From the Courier and Enquirer, Aug. 3.] 


Wuewn Daniel Webster said, in his Faneuil 
Hall Speech, “ ye solid men of Boston,” ap- 
plying in edrnest to the citizens of the place} Could there be counsels which would more | 
whieh he had so long represented, an epithet | certainly secure the entire worldly success of | 
which had before been applied to them in him who would follow them ? Is there one | 
jest, he complimented them justly upon a! man in a thousand who, never swerving from | 
phase of their character in which alone they | obedience to them from youth upward, need | 
perhaps as a community can pretend to claim | fai] to attain at least that competence with- | 
any decided superiority over the members of | out which it was once well said a man can | 
any other in the land—our own for instance. | hardly be honest, accompanied with well set- 
We are reluctant to admit, that though there | tled respect from those around him, which | 
are more wealthy men in New York, and | brings more enduring and pervading happi- | 
wealthier men, there are in proportion more | ness to its possessor than the most ‘dazzling | 
solid men in Boston; but we cannot deny | honors which an excited people bestow with | 
that there are some grounds for supposing | one breath to take away with another ? The | 
that it may be so. Should such be the case, | duties here enjoined are but those of man to 
her prosperity would be surer now and more | man, or of man to himself. These counsels | 
certain hereatter than ours were our “ waters | refer only to the daily lite of one who seeks no 
nectar, and our rocks pure gold.” We do | distinction, but quiet happiness; who strives 
not however intend to institute a comparison not even for wealth’s sake, but so to conduct | 
between the two cities, disparaging to our- his business that with modest independence | 
selves ; but our attention has been only just) he may command that unimpeached credit | 
now directed to an object which reminded which is so much more honorable to its por- 

us how honorably, safely and happily those | sessor than heaps of gold acquired by devious 
qualifications which go to make the solid or even hazardous means. Homely, however, 
character are sure to carry man through life; | as they seem in. tone, applicable only to the | 
and how uiterly, how wretchedly he is apt} even course of such as seek no farther than | 
to fail who, disregarding these, trusts solely | to discharge with a clear conscience the | 
to address, to brilliant talents, and that daring | simple duties of a life without ambition and 


which so many unfortunately believe is sure | without change, it is precisely such rules of 
~ - D> J 
to conquer fortune. 


5 | conduet as these which, if strictly followed, 
Our readers know the character of the late surely raise men to an eminence which has 


Stephen Allen, who lost his life at the recent | the rare addition of stability. 

disaster of the Henry Clay, living placidly to| | We are somewhat in danger in our dash- 
a ripe old age only to be snatched from the | ing enterprise of disregarding those qualities 
world by violence and in the midst of hor-| whieh go to make men of sterling worth ; 
rors. ‘They know too the many offices of | and such men save us. ‘They are the stamina 
trust which he had filled with honor and| of the community. He who has millions 
usefulness, if not with great distinction; the | ust of necessity hold a prominent place 
extent of his ample fortune, acquired by | among his fellows; but a prominent position 
well directed exertion and used with equal | js not always one of honor, and for the we'll 
prudence and benevolence; the reputation | being of a community, better the man who 
which he had for clear, straight thinking) has aeeumulated thousands by unflinching 
common sense ; and the unquestioning Fe- industry directed by a purpose of unswerving 
lianee of all upon his long-tried integrity. | integrity than he ‘who through a series of 
Being such a man as he was, could any thing | fortunate guesses has, by the losses of others, 
be more in keeping with his character than | become the possessor of hundreds of thou- 
that upon his person words like the follow-| sands. The mind of the one exists in well 
ing should be found treasured as his counsel | vompaeted integrity; that of the other is de- 
and his guide! ‘The newspaper slip from | bauched, unbalanced, loose. The one is 
which this is printed 1s that which was found more useful without his money than the other 
in his pocket-book. It is evidently old, and| with his. he one has made that which he 
lias been worn long and perused often :— has a part of him—he controls it knowingly 














‘Keep good company or none. Never be! as if it were but a further development of 


his own powers for good; the other feels 
hardly sure even of that which is his only 
claim to his adventitious consideration, and 
which places him upon an eminence whose 
height ut dwarfs his real self in the eyes of 
others, and unsettles his own ill-balaneed 
brain. Integrity, of mipd and purpose, is the 
only surety which any .man—above all any 
merchant—can have for a successful, happy, 
useful, and honorable life. Without it the 
most brilliant talents lead but to gilded dis- 
content, and the boldest enterprise but to the 
direst ruin. 


THE BROOKLYN NAVAL MUSEUM. 


In the Brooklyn Navy Yard, on the left 
side of the entrance, is a building called the 
Lyceum, a part of which has been appropri- 
ated to the reception of marine and other 
curiosities. Almost every United States’ ves- 
sel that arrives from distant parts of the 
world brings specimens of the works of na- 
ture and art, which are here deposited for 
the benefit of the navy and citizens generally. 
The Lyceum has been established for a num- 
ber of years, and whoever visits it can pass 
a eouple of hours or more both pleasantly 
and profitably, 

The first object which attracts the eye of 
the visitor as he enters the room, is a hand- 
some model of the late United States’ steam 
frigate Missouri. She is placed in a model 
of the Brooklyn Naval Dry Dock. Both 
are worthy of a close inspection. 

Near the above are engravings represent- 
ing the explosion of the Missouri, at Gibral- 
tar, August 26th, 1843, About a year ago, 


| we believe, a vessel sailed from the United 


States with apparatus to raise the machinery 
of the Missouri; and accounts lately re- 
ceived state that workmen are now engaged 
on the wreck, with a prospect of success. 

A model of the race-boat Wave, built by 
Mr. W. Crolius, and presented to the Lyceum, 
occupies a space in the centre of the room. 

The walls of the room are adorned with 
the portraits of naval heroes, ex-presidents, 
&e., and paintings and engravings of me- 
morable naval engagements. Among the 
naval portraits are those of Commodores 
Perry, Hull, Nicholson, Decatur, Chauncey, 
Downs, Rodgers, and Capt. Lawrence. 
There are also portraits of Gen. Washington, 
ex-Presidents Madison, Jefferson, John 
Adams, Munroe, Gen. Jackson, Van Buren 
and John Quiney Adams. 

A small engraving of Washington in 1772; 
the correctness of the likeness is certified by 
Geo. W. P. Custis. 

Engraving of the U. S. clipper schooner 
Flying Fish, the tender to the Exploring Ex- 
pedition. : 

Painting of the U.S. frigate Essex, in a 
storm. 

A coloured print of the capture of H. B. M. 
sloop-of-war Penguin, by the U, 8. sloop-of- 
war Hornet, on the 23d of March, 1815, after 
an action of twenty two minutes, off the island 
of Tristan d’Acuna. 

Cases of minerals from every part of the 
world; also eases of curious and handsome 
shells; eases of beautiful birds ; cases of reptiles. 

Models of the ships Ohio, President, old Pea- 
cock, Lexington, Levant, Enterprise, brig 
Washington, and a score of other United States 
vessels. 

There is also a working model of a pump 
designed to pump foul air out of the interior of 
vessels, 

Two bomb-shells fired from the Castle of 
San Juan d’Uloa, during the siege of Vera 
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Cruz. They are about the size of a peck As navy officers have combined to establish 
measure. a naval museum, and throw it open free to 

In a glass case near the door, is a model of those who will visit it from nine to three 
the U. 8. frigate Savannah. | o'clock, we trust the few curiosities we have 

Part of a bombshell which was thrown) noted will induce our citizens to go and ex- 
from the “French Mountain Redoubt,” under | amine their collection of the wonders of the 
Montealm, at the old English Fort William, on | earth and the sea, The Navy Yard is always 
Lake George, a few days before the almost open, and the officers are pleased to receive the 
total massacre of the troops of that fort in | calls of ladies and gentlemen. The ship North 
1757. The distance being great, it fell inio the | Carolina lies in the river opposite the yard, | 
base of the lake. In 1833 it was found, and | and visitors are conveyed to her by a large | 





although it had been in the water seventy-six | boat, free of expense and are entertained with | 
years, on a match being applied it exploded, | music on the vessel by the naval band.—{ Lven- 
The piece preserved here passed through the | ing Post.) 
front wall of the Lake House, three hundred | 
rods distant from sed wa of the = losion. TRANSLATED FOR THE LITERARY WoRLD FROM THE 
On examining the fragment it will be found | GERMAN oF Frrepricn von UECHTRITZ. 
to contain a large quantity of gravel, which | (Continued,) 
will account for the extreme brittleness of the! Now approaches the most important and | 
old French bomb shells, so frequently the sub- | deeisive epoch of the life of Lessing; that | 
ject of remark among Bri‘ish officers. It was | jn which he, the timid, awkward, and passive, 
presented by the proprietors of the Lake House, | oame to the determination (doubtless, not 
at Fort George. . without the most painful inward struggle), | 
A printed charter conferring the powers |  seaieliiilides Sit: salen Genbed: Chios and | 
of government on the preprietors of East|°" ‘ PP ; ing a ‘ f tc + rae ve Kore wom teome 
New Jersey, by King Charles Second, dated | against his will, of choosing painting as the 
23d November, 1683, also a written document principal oceupation of his life. Ihe profes. 
of the surrender of the powers of govern-| sion which his father had forced upon him 
ment, by the same parties, to King William | beeame every day more insupportable. His 
Third. dissatisfaction was inereased to the highest | 
A piece of agatized (or petrified) hickory, | degree of aversion, by a circumstance which | 
from Lake Maracaibo, South America, | he suffered unduly to irritate him. In con- 
A cutlass used by Commodore MeDonough | sequence of an ordinance which was issued 


(when a midshipman) at the buening of the | ghout this time, his father had determined, that | 


Philadelphia, at ‘Tripoli. : young and unprepared as he was, he should 
Specimens of coins and bills used in the |: 


: } ass his examination for the rank of master- 
time of the Revolution. Indian arrows, spears | PS . oe? ee ' “ge 
from the Sandwich Islands, and many A 3 builder. ) Carl — the opportunity, 
articles of warfare in use among the savages, earnestly togreiterate his oft-expressed wish 
which have been eaptured by the Navy. to be release from the profession imposed 

A portrait of Abram, a negro chief of the | Upon him. As his futher, however, still | 
Seminole Indians. refused his consent, nothing remained for 

Neptune’s Cup, a natural formation of stone him but to stand the trial, from which he 
and shell, nearly three feet in height, having | returned in a state of great irritation. He 
the appearance of a garden urn. It was taken | announced that he presumed that he had 
from sixty feet beneath the surface of the | failed, and expressed himself with great bit- 
water in the bay of Bengal. 

An Egyptian mummy, a mummied crocodile, 
and idols taken from the Egyptian catacombs. 

Dresses, hats, &e., of the females of the Fe- 
jee and Sandwich Islands, China, Japan, and 
other distant parts of the globe. 


THE PAINTER LESSING. 


terness and unusual eloquence concerning the 
conduct of the examiners. He would rather 
starve than sgain expose himself to such | 
treatment. He seemed particularly provoked | 
by the positive manner in which they had | 
A variety of stalactites from the Island of assared him that he was still too young (he 
Wissen, was only fourteen) fora master-builder. By 
A model of a flying proa, a vessel used by | 20 arguments of his father, who, a couple | 
the natives about the Ladrone Islands. " |of days afterwards, received a confirmation 
A drawing giving the outline of the hand of|of what his son had supposed to” be the | 
a giant, who visited the United States’ ship| case, could he be pacified. 
Cyane, at Genoa, in January, 1824. In this manner, and in consequence of a 
A piece of wood belonging to the Jersey | constantly increasing inelination towards the 
pees ship, on board of which 11,500 American | yoeation implanted by God in his soul, did 
reemen perished under British tyranny. the resolution every day arrive at greater 


A British standard, taken by a retreating . ; ace anied by a pr 
sista aiithe helile on Lang Inland, in. V724. maturity (although accompanied by a_pro- 


p . vortional increase of pain) to set himself at 

A piece of wood of the Royal George, a line- liberty, let it cost what ‘ might. These 
of-battle ship of 108 guns, sunk August 29th, daiwa ef tek flict, he d eit ae 
1782, at Spithead, England, while being heeled | C75 Of Meemnal contiet, Ne meseries as te 
to examine her condition. She was made to | S@ddest of his life. = Their anguish was 
heel too much, when a sudden gust of insreased by a pantheistic view of the world, 
wind threw her on her side; and the ports be- | in the full sense of the words, the foundation 
ing open, and the cannon rolling over, the ship of which had been laid in his father’s house. 
almost. immediately filled with water and | It had developed itself more fully under the 
went down. The Admiral, with many brave | influences of Berlin, and had deprived him 
officers, and most of those who were between | of his God, without offering him, as it did 
decks, perished ; the greater number of the to many of its professors the joys of the 
guard, and those who happened to be on the | world as a compensation. The purity and 
upper deck, were saved by the boats of the | vigour of his soul prevented him from push- 


fleet. The number of persons lost by this |; ae of sn tarts 
accident ‘was between eight hundred and. one | 8 the consequences of the doctrine which 


thousand. This piece of wood was recovered he professed to that dangerous point. 


| he was a painter. 


and obstructed energies stirred passionately 
within him, and could find no outlet. Once 
more he endeavoured to induce his father 
to consent to his taking a step which he 
felt tobe necessary. In the letter which he 
wrote to him on the subject, he no longer, 
it is true, mentioned his wish to be allowed 
to exchange the study of architecture for 
that of painting, but spoke of the resolution 
which he had already formed to do so. Yet 
this announcement was made ina tone of 
filial submission, and the most earnest desire 
for the paternal consent appeared in every 
word. The father answered in the usual 
manner; angry, sareastic, bitter; spoke of 
daubers, of the felicity of painting ale-house 


| signs, of the final fate of an unsuccessful 


painter, as had been seen in the ease of X— 
and Y—, in Wartenburg. 

One morning he went, without ceremony, 
to the house of Dr. Krick, his teacher in 
mathematies, and informed him that he 
Wished to withdraw from his instructions, as 
he thought of choosing another mode of life. 
liis father he merely informed, in a short 
haughty letter, that, from that time forward, 
For the space of three 
months he reecived no answer. Finally, bis 
father came to Berlin, and was more kind 
and indulgent than could have been expected, 
after what had passed, and judging from his 
previous severity. Professors Dah!ing and 
Kollmann had, in the interval, written to 
him, and had made representations in favor 
of the step taken by his son. These letters 
had not been without effect. The uncle, 
also, in whose house our Carl resided, in 
Berlin, had begun to take some interest in 
the artistic talent of his nephew (which every 
day developed itself more clearly), and to 
oppose the prejudices of his brother. Per- 
haps, too, the decided tone of his son’s letter 
had somewhat staggered the latter, and ren- 
dered him uncertain whether an inclination 
which announced itself with such energy, did 
not give promise of unusual ability of per- 
formance. That haughty, abrupt tone, for 
which the father, however, reproved the son, 
with the words, “ Tell me, what sort of a 
letter was that which you wrote me?” even 
seems, as we might suppose, from the gentle- 
ness of this rebuke, to have been not alto- 
gether displeasing to a man, himself so inde- 
pendent, and to have, to a certain degree, 
produced an imposing effeet upon him. 

At the time of his father’s arrival in Berlin, 
Lessing was employed in executing a land- 
scape—his first important painting. All the 
manly, not weakly sentimental melancholy 
which governed him at this period, breathes 
from out this picture. We see the interior 
of a dilapidated churchyard, with the ruins 
of a small church. A stormy sky hangs ovcr 
the seene, while a solitary, feeble sunbeam, 
breaks through the thick black cloud- 
masses and illuminates, with faint, shivering 
light, a large tombstone in the foreground. 
This tembstone is, as it were, the subject of 
the picture. No living object is represented 
in it. 

The father was greatly surprised that his 
son should have chosen so melancholy a 
subject, as the Lessings, generally, were of a 
cheerful disposition. He was no less sur- 





in 1839. Lessing once mentioned the disturbed 
Among the minerals are specimens of the period which preceded his decisive resolve, | 
lavas of Mount Vesuvius. as one in which he had been in danger of | 
In the gallery may be seen a multitude of becoming a bad man. He experienced a bit- | 
rare and curious things, among which is aj|ter aversion to mankind, and a_ positive | 
shovel made from the jaw bone of a whale. {hatred of his instructors. His repressed 





prised, but, at the same time, rejoiced, when 
he afterwards received the intelligence that 
the Art-Union had given Carl, for this land- 
scape, double the sum which he asked. In- 
deed, this first picture of our Lessing, placed 
in the exhibition of 1826, obtained the lively 
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approbation of the public. My own atten- 
tion was directed to it by a friend, and the 
energetie ability of the painting caused me, 
half unconsciously, and without positively 
accounting for it to myself, to entertain the 
idea, that the artist was a man in the prime 


several years later, I met Lessing in Dassel- 
dorf, a youth of twenty-one, with the open 
collar, and leng curled locks of a boy. 

His removal to Dasseldorf forms a second 
important turning point in his life. Schadow, 
who, with the title of professor, had resided 
many years in Berlin, and had aequired great 


demy, and was preparing for his departure to 
that city. The painter Sohn, who was 


already one of his pupils, contrived that he | 


should beeome acquainted with Lessing. 


Reinhold, and Sohn proposed to him to in- 
trust that commission to young Lessing, 
whom he commended as particularly well 
qualified for the undertaking 
ished the copies to Schadow’s satisfaction, 
and, introduced in this manner into his 
atelier, he, one day, there encountered the 
director himself, who, meanwhile, having 
become still more impressed in favor of the 
youthful artist, by his picture in the exhibi- 
tion, demanded of him whether he would 
like to aecompany him to Diisseldort. “ Yes, 
Herr Director, if you will take me with you,” 
was Lessing’s ready answer. It was a wish 
that he had long cherished. The Rhine, 
with its eastles and ancient churches, and, 
above all, its lovely scenery, might well, even 
setting aside the superior instruction which 
he would receive, have opened to his mind a 
prospect full of attraction and excitement. 

Had Lessing never gone to Diisseldorf, he 
would still, doubtless, have been an admira- 
ble landseape painter; but, perhaps, nothing 
more. A certain phlegmatic cast of charac. 
ter, a too great inclination to confine himself 
to a cirele of habits, when once firmly estab- 
lished, together with the cireumstanee that 
landscape painting is the proper language of 
his inmost heart, would probably have re- 
strained him within its limits. ‘To the admo- 
nitions and encouragement of Schadow, who, 
with his sharp, critical eye discerned the 
varied talent of his pupil, are we indebted 
that he embraced the resolution of cultivat- 
ing the art of historical painting also, Asa 
first step, Schadow required him to paint a 
portrait of the size of life. In order, at the 
same time, to pay a debt of gratitude, Less- 
ing painted his own likeness for his uncle in 
Berlin. In this portrait the countenance of 
the youth is turned fully towards the specta- 
tor. Calmly and unassumingly, it looks out 
from the picture without the slightest affecta- 
tion of dignity, and thus, in its beautiful, 
noble gravity, is only the more striking. 

An important epoch in the history of Less- 
ing’s artistic cultivation now commenced, 
which. without Sehadow’s intervention, would 
perhaps have terminated in his ruin and de- 
struction. A dangerous impulse ever to 
produce something new and different, the 
peculiar failing of rich, creative minds, took 
possession of him, and urged him to an un- 
profitable, restless change in his works, 
which he generally abandoned when half 
finished, in order to turn to something new. 
Schadow frequently and earnestly repre- 


sented to him the abyss which was thus | 





in once more firmly establishing himself, and 
of life. What was my astonishment, when, | in acquiring a firm foothold after his singular 

‘ vertigo. This picture is considered as one of 
the most excellent of his productions. 


| ings in his residence, Heltorf House. 
| battle of Iconium, which he designed in 
reputation as an instructor, had been lately | accordance with this commission, is to be 
appointed Director of the Diisseldorf Aca- | 


arrival in Diisseldorf, in the 
Schadow wished to have copies of some | 
studies by the well known landscape painter | 


Lessing fin- 


opened before him, often declaring to him 
that in this way he could never make any 
regular advance. It seems that it was by 
the accomplishment of a landscape (the 
“Castle by the Sea”) that Lessing succeeded 


It was about this time that Schadow, in 
the name of Count von Spee, proposed to 
Lessing to execute one of the freseo-paint- 
The 


considered as that performance by which he 
first proved his calling as an_ historical 
painter, I shall never forget the impression 
whieh I received, when, the day afier my 





year 1829, I was 
placed before the already finished cartoon. | 
Those few figures which yet produced the | 
effeet of a great battle-tumult, that hero* 
bursting forth like the lightning, and dashing | 
down all obstacles, the energy of every mo- 
tion, the perfeetly unatfeeted manly strength 
of form, enraptured me. It was no common 
battle-piece, no such unsatisfactory chaos of 
confused figures, without a striking central 
point, as is often presented to us under that 
name ; the principal interest was not gathered 
around the battle and the destruction, but I 
beheld a glorification of the warlike, of the | 
heroie, such as I had seareely ever met with 
in pictorial representation, 

| found the Disseldorf school, upon my 
arrival in that city, in the enjoyfhent of the | 
first bloom of its fame. The paintings of | 





Hiibner, Hildebrand, Sohn, Lessing, and | 


others, in the Berlin exhibition of 1828, had | 
received unqualified approbation. My ac- 


_quaintance with Schadow introduced me im- 


mediately into the midst of these young peo- 
ple. They were united in a brotherhood of 
the most friendly description. Lessing lived 
with his friend Sohn, and their common inte- 
rest in their possessions, their artist-like care- 
lessness in preserving them, were carried so 
far, that once, upon the accidental discovery, 
in some drawer, of a roll of money amount- 
ing to no inconsiderable sum, neither of them 
knew to which it belonged, and each wished 
to give it to the other. It was a beautiful 
incident of harmless, youthful, self-sacrificing 
life. Everything was full of hope and ac- 
tivity, without the slightest trace of mean 


jealousy. Talent, alone, was revereneed, and 


the paternal eye of Schadow, like a sun, vivi- 
fying and awakening, piereing into every 
depth with equal warmth, beamed over this 
little artist world. The cireumstance that 
the social position of these youthful artists 
corresponded but little, if at all, with the 
reputation which their performances had 
already procured for them, contributed essen- 
tially to the preservation of that unassuming 
modeaty which distinguished them. 

Lessing, whose personal qualities, no less 
than his works, had the greatest attraction 
for me, met me in a more friendly and con- 
fiding manner than I could have expected 
from the description I had received of him. 
He was engaged, at this time, upon a little 
picture which won merited applause in the 
exhibition of 1830, and is known by the 
name of the “Convent-court in the Snow.” 
[ have been informed by his friends (for I 
have never, myself, spoken to him upon the 








* Frederic Barbarossa. 
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subject) that this composition was occasioned 
by a sudden death which took place the pre- 
ceding year. The artist places us in the 
court of a convent. This court is bounded 
by a colonnade, to which, and to a small 
lighted chapel behind, which opens directly 
in front of the spectator, lead a few worn 
steps. The procession of nuns which js 
moving through the colonnade, towards the 
chapel, (in which we pereeive the bier, hung 
with black), leave us in no doubt that a mass 
for the soul of a departed sister, is about to 
be performed. The two fir-trees in the 
court, whose boughs threaten to yield under 
the weight of the superincumbent snow, the 
frozent current of the spring, the statues on 
both sides of the steps also covered wit): 
snow, and crouching, as it were, under the 
burden, and even the wintry green of tho 
spires of the fir-trees peeping forth here and 
there—all breathe of torpidity, desolation, 
winter, and death. 

The design of the painting “The Royal 
Pair,” was suggested by this same event. In 
this so much admired and well-known cow- 
position, also, it is in a black-draped bier that 
the interest of the picture centres. 

Both works of Art must be acknowledged 
as among the noblest offerings ever laid upon 
a beloved grave. 

It is very characteristic of Lessing that the 
interest which he took in the object of his 
loss, never was. known to the latter. 

Yet we should not ascribe the melancholy 
which we notice in both these compositions, 
entirely to an outward cireumstance in the 
life of Lessing. Its spring arose, doubtless, 
in his own bosom, and this event only caused 
its waters to flow forth in a more plenteous 
stream. Thus we account for the fact, that, 
later, after the impression of the loss which 
he had suffered had long been softened, we 
meet constantly with new compositions of 
his, full of a faney revelling in images of 
death, or in gloomy and terrible ideas. Many 
circumstances promoted in him a tendency to 
melancholy. His views of life were, still, 
neither cheerful nor consoling. That reserve 
which prevented him from availing himself, 
in social intercourse, of the rich resources 
which he was conscious of possessing, and 
often caused him to appear rude and awk- 
ward, was exceedingly burdensome to him. 
He also experienced a necessity, undefined 
though it was, for action, which prevented 
him from being entirely satisfied with his 
art. The profession of an artist, compared 
with the active life of the soldier, appeared 
to him almost unmanly and half idle. Upon 
reading a description of the battle of Water- 
loo, he told me, with much emotion and ex- 
citement, how much he regretted that so glo- 
rious a day did not oceur in his time. , 

Some months after my arrival, Lessing 
began the painting of the battle of Iconium, 
which was afterwards bought by the Art- 
Union. This picture was so far of import- 
ance, as it was the first historical composi- 
tion in oil which he had attempted, and im- 
portant consequences threatened, at least for 
a time, to result from it. Schadow, namely, 
was altogether dissatisfied with the coloring, 
particularly with that of the flesh, and in that 
concise and decided manner which is peculiar 
to him, in praise, as well as in blame, and 
which has, doubtless, contributed essentially 
‘v his great efficiency as an instructor, cha- 
racterized the latter by the term “leather.” 

This had so discouraged Lessing, (and his 
great and genuine modesty makes it not dif- 
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ficult to con yor him) that, during a walk 
i 


which I took with him, he declared that he 
felt inelined to relinquish historical painting 
altogether ; and that, moreover, he had no 
true taste for it. He assured me that the 
study from the human model was as disagree- 
able and wearisome to him, as, on the con- 
trary, that from Nature was delightful and 
attractive. At the same time he expressed 
the greatest distaste for the execution of the 
fresco-painting which had been entrusted to 
him. He had, at that time, received an order 
from the Berlin Art-Union, and told me that 
he intended to paint a large landscape for it. 
I succeeded in inducing him to paint the 
“Royal Pair,” instead of the landscape. I 
represented to him, that by carrying out a 
composition so eminently successful, he 
would probably recover his lost pleasure in 
the historical fresco-painting which, more- 
over, he had bound himself to exeeute. I 
think it was on the following day that] wrote 
for him the letter in which he communicated 
to the Berlin Art-Union his proposal respect- 
ing the * Royal Pair,” which was accepted 
without discussion. 

It was during the painting of this picture 
that Schadow exercised his influence as a 
teacher, in a manner very beneficial to Less- 
ing. The latter had always been in the habit 
of executing his compositions @ la prima, 
and, afterwards, subjected them toa more or 
less superficial retouching. ‘The extraordi- 
nary power of observation with which he 
is endowed by nature, the certainty with 
which he draws his outline and sets his 
colors, has made this not only possible but 
easy to him. With regard to the “Royal 
Pair,” he could not resolve to relinquish this 
habit. After he had, as a preparation, made 
a little eolored sketch, he immediately, with- 
out previously painting a cartoon, commenced 
the picture, which, as the figures were as 
large as life, was of considerable size. He 
succeeded, at the first attempt, with the back- 
ground and the drapery, so that they only 
required a few finishing touches. But the 
head of the old king, in particular, offered 
greater difficulties. 
which he had treated it, left much to be de- 
sired, yet Lessing recoiled from the idea of a 
thorough alteration and repainting. His 
habit of irregularly fluttering from one work 
to another, was, it is true, at least in its more 
dangerous manifestations, eontroiled and over- 
come; but it was still very irksome to him 
to devote himself, for more than a certain 
period of time, to the same work. Now it 
was, that Schadow empleyed his whole au- 
thority, and almost compelied him to repaint 
the head from its very commencement. ‘The 
result was most satisfactory, and I well 
remember the evening when Lessing appeared 
at a meeting of the Artists’ Society, and his 
heartfelt joy broke forth in the words, “J 
have, this day, learned that repainting is a 
good thing, and that more may be accom- 
plished by this means than by any other!” 

The great applause which the “ Royal 
Pair” received in the Berlin exhibition of 
1830 is well known. While Lessing was 
still occupied with its execution, his father 
made him his first visit in Dusseldorf. In 
the first or seeond year of his residence in 
that eity, ha had written to the latter, inform- 
ing him that he was now able to earn his 
own bread, and required no further assist- 
anee. He firmly persisted in his resoluticr, 
although he often had mueh difficulty in 
making his, at that time, small profits suffice) 


Althoagh the manner in | 





for the supply of his wants. Even during | m'nds me of an aneedote current in New 
ro 


this visit 
fused all presents, and suffered himself to be 
urged into accepting only one article of infe- 
rior value. 
progress of his son may easily be imagined. 
“Thus much I see,” he said to me, in a very 
jocular manner, “ that in knowledge of paini- 
ing, he is far beyond me.” 

“The harmony which I observed among 
these youthful artists,” writes the elder Less- 
ing, “ was really extraordinary. They lived, 
for the most part, in the sume house, pos- 
sessed only one set of writing materials 
(which he who wished to use them, must 
seck in the apartment of some companion), 
and a commen purse, managed by one of 
their number, who was, at the same time, 
serving his military year. This manner of 
arranging their financial concerrs was so 


| 
| 
i 


The joy of the futher over te) 


m his father, he obstinately re- | Jersey, which is too good to be omitted. 


A number of gentlemen were sitting round 
the bar-room of a hotel, the subject of dis- 
course being the size of a pigeon-flight that 
had passed over the village that day, when 
one of the Sak who was a great adinirer 
of Captain Crocket, started a new point by 
saying— 

“Well, gentlemen, you need not make so 
much difhiculty about the length of that pigeon- 
streak, as | once saw myself a flight of crows 
a mile wide, 25 miles long, and they wor so 
thick you couldn’t see the sun.” 

“Tlow long did you say that flight of rooks 
was ?” asked a tall Vermonter, who had been 
silently listening all the while. 

“Five and twenty mile, Sir!” said the nar- 
rator, as he turned round, and indignantly 


/confronted his interrogator, whose question 


original, that it was easy to perce’: ¢ that their | 


outward wants were few, and that teir only 
secious object was improvement in their art. 
Most of them, and Carl, @ la te, lived in 
the mest simple and rigidly «conomical 
manner.” 


VARIETIES. 
WRITTEN AT HERSTMONCEUX, 

ON READING A POEM OF WORDSWORTH'S. 
Derwent! Winander! sweetest of all sounds 
The British tongue e’er uttered! lakes that 

Heaven 
Reposes on, and finds his image there 
In all its purity, in all its peace! 
How are your ripples playing round my heart 
From such a distance? while [ gaze upon 


seemed to imply a doubt. 

“Don’t believe it, captain,” 
monter, emphatically, 

“Well, now, look here,” said the erow-man, 
as he deliberately took in the huge proportion 
of the sceptic, ‘you're a stranger here, I eal- 
culate, and I don’t want to quarrel, so rather 
than fight, if you are satisfied, I'll take off half 
a mile trom the thinnest part ’"—Two Years 


said the Ver- 


| on the Farin of Uncle Sam. 


“ AVAILABILITY” oF Pustic Men.—There is in 


a large part of our publie a decided preference 
for dishonesty in men in power, provided it be 


| not too gross and seandalous. 


There is a 
notion that something is to be got by it, like 
backing the sharper with the cogged dice. As 
the best bargains are to be made with the 


| dealers in stolen goods, so it is thought the 


The plain where William and where Cesar | 


led 
From the same Gaulish coast each conquering 
host, 


And one the Briton, one the Saxon name, 

Struck out with iron heel. Well may they 
play, 

Those ripples, round my heart, buoyed up, en- 
tranced. 

Derwent! Winander! your twin poets come 

Star-erown’d along with you, nor stand apart. 


—+ 


best terms are to be made with the Ministry 
untrammelled with principles and untroubled 
with seruples; which, like the actor, 


As it lives to please, must please to live. 


At the present moment a sorry recommenda- 
tion for any candidate for high office is eon- 
sisteney and inflexible integrity. The seeret 


| comment is, “That may be all very well to 
| satisfy the man’s private conscience, with 
| which we have nothing to do; but how will 


| it serve us? 


Wordsworth comes hither, hither Southey | 


comes, 

His friend and mine, and every man’s who 
lives 

Or who shall live when days far off have 
risen. 


Here are they with me yet again, here dwell 

Among the sages of Antiquity, 

Under his hospitable root whose life 

Surpasses theirs in strong activity, 

Whose Genius walks more humbly, stooping 
down 


What will come of it in the 
shape of gain ?” 

Swift said, that for the conduct of public 
affairs a man should have a good deal of the 
Alderman in his nature, which position he 
illustrated by the simile of the keen blade 
which will not eut paper straight, and the dull 
paper knife which keeps the true line. But 


| now, und for some time past, in the conduct of 
| public affairs a man has need of some knavery 


From the same height to cheer the weak of | 


soul 
And guide the erring from the tortuous way. 
Hail ye departed! hail thou later friend, 
Julius!* but never by my voice invoked 
With such an invocation hail . . . and live! 
Watrer Savace Lanpor. 


—London Examiner. 


A Swati Discount ror Reapy Berrer.—In 
the evening, the river was literally bridged by 
a continuous flight of pigeons; so numerous 
were they, that they literally darkened the 
air like a cloud. Myriads on myriads kept 

uring on without cessation, and taking the 
breadth of the river, the length of time cross- 
ing, and their probable speed, I estimated the 
column to be 10 miles long. Wilson, the orni- 
thologist, says that he once saw a pigeon-flight 


in his nature. A minster must be what they 
eall in America a smart man; that is, one 
who is in nowise nice about his means to an 
end, and whose mode of suceess is by hook or 
by crook. One of the greatest recommenda- 


| tions that a minister can have now, is the 


| his friends and party overboard. 
| treason aeceptable to an indescribable degree, 


a 


in Kentacky, 240 miles by 1 broad, containing | 


223,272,000 pigeons, which would consume 
1,742,400 bushels of mast per day. This re- 





* Archdeacon Hare. 


opinion that he is willing and ready to throw 
This is a 


When this creditable belief is well established, 
it matters not what the great man may say— 
he is never to be believed as good, that is, as 
bad as his word; the two things are identieal. 
He is confider tly counted upon fcr an under- 
stroke of perfidy. “He will trick his friends 
and give us what we want” is the calculation, 
—London Examiner, Aug. 7. 
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Ir is said that Messrs. D. Arrtetron & Co. of- 
fered £300 for the early cop 
Letters and Journals,” as edi 
Russell, soon to be published by 
mans & Co. 


Mr. Roorsaca has in preparation a new 


of “ Moore’s 
by Lord John 
Me 
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edition of the Catalogue of American Books, | 
with prices and publishers’ names. It is pro- 

posed to publish the work about the middle 
of September. Numerous additions and cor- 
rections make the present edition as near 
perfect as can be. . 


FOREIGN, j 

Messrs. Longmans announce “ Memoir, Jour- | 
nal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore, 
edited by the Right Ion, Lord John Russell, 
in about 10 vols. 

The Rev. G. R. Gleig is about publishing 
“The Battle of Leipsic,” a companion to his 
“Story of the Battle of Waterloo.” 

Longman also announces—“ Dr. Suther- 
Jand’s Journal of a Voyage in Baffin’s Bay and 
Barrow’s Straits in 1850 and ’51, in Search of 
the Missing Crews,” 2 vols. post 8vo, and 
“The Chevalier Bunsen on Hippolytus and 
his Age; or, Ancient and Modern Christianity 
aud Divinity Compared,” 4 vols. post 8vo. 

Murray has in preparation, a “ Iand-book 
to the Cathedrals of England,” by the Rev. 
George Ayliife Poole, M.A. 

A “THlistory of the Ionian Islands,” by Mr. 
Bowen; a “ History of Europe from the Fall of 
Napoleon in 1815 to the Re-establishment of 
Military Government in France in 1851,” by 
Siv A. Alison; “ Lives of the Earls of Essex,” 
by the Hon. Capt. Devereux; Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon's “ Domestie Story of the Civil War ;” 
the seventh and concluding volume of Lord 
Mahon’s “ History of England ;” “ Fresh Dis- | 
coveries at Nineveh and Researches at Baby- 
Jon,” from Dr. Layard; “Leaves from my 
Journal during the Year 1851,” by a Member 
of the late Parliament; the Ilon. Mr. Neville’s 
“ Anglo-Saxon Remains;” a new volume of 
Miss Strickland’s “Lives of the Queens of | 
Seotland :” Mr. Mansfield Perkins’s “ Personal 
Narrative of an Englishman resident in Abys- 
sinia;” “Isis, an Egyptian Pilgrimage,’ by | 
Mr. J. A. St. John; and Mr. Palliser’s “ Soli- | 
tary Rambles and Adventures of a Hunter in 
the Prairies,” are some of the new books an- 
nounced in the late English journa!s, 

A new historical work from the pen of 
Carlyle is said to be in preparation for early 
publication. 

Tony Johannot, the well known artist, and 
the Count @Orsay both died recently in 
Paris. 

M. Arséne Houssaye, the manager of the 
Comedie Frangaise, lately received an applica- 
tion for a ticket signed “Pierre Corneille.” | 
Strack with the signature he went to the ad- 


Ca 
dress given in the letter, and in one of the most 

miserable streets of Paris found, in the person 

of an old man of 70, pursuing the humble oc- | 
eupation of a letter-writer for the illiterate, | 
the only living descendant of the great Cor- | 
neille. M. Houssaye mentioned the cireum- | 
stance to M Persigny, and 48 hours afterwards | 
the name of Pierre Corneille was inscribed for | 
£380 a year, in the list of pensions paid from | 
the privy purse pf the President of the Re- | 
public.— ‘wening Post. 

The author of “Zanoni” has retired into 
Parliament, so that for a while the muse of, 
romance may be voiceless at Knebworth; but | 
others of the eraft are in the field. The long- | 
talked-of novel by the author of “ Vanity | 
Fair,” is in course of being printed. The au- | 
thor of the “ Faleon Family” has a new story 
ready for the season, with the title of “Reu- 
ben Medlicot.” Mr. Douglas Jerrold and the | 
authoress of “Mary Barton” are severally con- | 
templating new adventures among the social 
wastes and prairies of English daily life. 

Intelligence from Parnassus is somewhat 
seanty—but gool of its kind. We hear that 
Mr. Sydney Vendys, the author of “The Ro- 
man,” has a new poem in the press;—and Mr. 
Tennyson has composed some battalions of 
stanzas,—but whether they will be put under 
review this season is not yet certain.—Jd. 











TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, | 


BOSTON, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 
A NEW AND VERY VALUABLE WORK 
ON 
OPERATIVE SURGERY. 
Containing more than 1900 Engravings, including 200 ori- 


ginal and 50 colored drawings, with 
Explanatory Text. 


BY R. U PIPER, M.D. 


ALSO, 
A CHAPTER UPON THE USE OF ETHER 
IN SURGERY. 
BY HENRY J. BIGELOW, M_D., 


Prof. of Surgery in the Medical School of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


One volume, royal 12mo. 
Price in muslin, $500; half Russia, $5 50. 
ALSO, 
LYDIA: A WOMAN’S BOOR. 
BY MRS. NEWTON CROSLAND. 
Author of “ Partners for Lifey’&e. ~ 
1 vol., 16mo. Price, in paper, 50 cts.; in muslin, 75 cts. 
POEMS, BY JOHN G. SAXE. 
A new Edition, with Additions, and a Portrait of the 


Author. 
One volume, 16mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents, 





Will Publish on Saturday, Aug. 28th. 
PERSONAL MEMOIRS AND MISCEL- 
LANTES. 

BY J. T. BUCKINGHAM. 

In two volumes, l6mo. With Portrait. 

Price, $1 50, 

DOLL AND HER FRIENDS. 
A Companion to the “ London Doll” 
WITH FOUR ENGRAVINGS. 

Square 16mo., scarlet cloth, 
Price, 50 cts. 


JOHN W. ORR 


THE 


a28 1t 





‘ENGRAVER ON WOOD. 


fh. Subscriber respectfully tmforms the 


A public that he still continues the business of WOOD 
ENGRAVING, in all its branches, at his old place, 


75 NASSAU STREET, 
where, with his long experience and superior advantages, 


he is enabled to execute all orders in his line. however 


large, in a superior style, with the utmost dispatch, and on 
reasonable terms. 
work are unsurpassed. 


Sitf W. ORR. 75 Nasaan st.. New York 


His facilities for doing all kinds of 





Novetio’s Cuzap Music. 


Handel's “ Jupas Maccasaus.” 






——— ge = . 
VU lovely Peace, with plenty crown'd, 
The Addrefs. 


| 389 BROADWAY, 


where are to be found 


NOVELLO’S CHEAP 
Mufical Publications; 


confidering that they are brought acrofS the Atlantic 
| and fold at the fame reduced price as in England, it 
will not be confidered unreafonable that they are 
| fold only 
| 


for ready money: 


| by this means, the honeft man is not made to pay 
| for him who never pays at all, as muft be the cafe 
| where an enhanced price is charged, to cover the 
rifks of giving credit. 


Weekly parcels from England 
CATALOGUES, GRATIS, 
may be had on application at 

389 BROADWAY. 


al4 4t a 
MARTIN'S SUPERIOR PUBLICATIONS. 


/'THE FAMILY COMMENTARY ON 
THE BIBLE, 


AS PUBLISHED BY THE LONDON RELIGIOUS TRACT 
SOCIETY. 


| Being a Compilation from the Works of Henry, Scott, and 
avout One Hundred other Writers. 


In parts, each containing a splendid Steel Engraving. 
rice 25 cents. 


| WILSON’S TALES OF THE SCOTTISH 
BORDER. 5 vols. $10. 


BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
With Fifty-three magnificent Steel Engravings, morocco 
super, $10, 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Forty-nine Steel Engravings, morocco super $9 5°. 
fily R. MARTIN, 91 Walker st. 








| 
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| 
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REG 


ULAR 


NEW YORK FALL TRADE SALE. 


THE FALL 


TRADE SALE 
OF 


BOOKS, PAPER, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, &c- 


Will be commenced at the 


MONDAY, § 


Rooms of the undersigned on 
EPT. 6TH, 1852, 


And will be continued throughout that and the succeeding week. 


PRB 


THE SALE OF 
STATIONERY, PAPER, &c. 
Will be commenced simultaneously with the Book Sale at the above date, in a separate room. 
The CATALOGUE, which embraces the most extensive variety of Stock hitherto offered, is 
now ready. Gentlemen who wish them forwarded by mail will please enclose to us postage 


stamps, as pre-payment is required. 


BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 


TRADE SALE ROOMS, 18 PARK ROW. 


LECTURES 


ON THE WORKS 


WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 





AND GENIUS OF 


BY WILLIAM WARE, 


Author of “ Zenobia,” 
THE ABOVE WORK IS IN PREPARATIO 


“ Aurelian,” “Julian,” &e. 
N, AND WILL BE PUBLISHED IN AUGUST. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Pupuisuers, 


BOSTON. 


joo if 





